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Prince of Wales. 
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Me NV. Tonjenm Rep”, 100, Sounding of scholar- 
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This little brochure, which treats of the most salient 
points in Indian Music, cannot be more fittingly offered to 
the public than by being dedicated to your Highness, among 
whose distinguished accomplishments the love of the theory 
and art of Music in general, and of Indian Music in parti- 
cular, finds a most prominent place. 


In the present neglected condition of this noble art, it 
is, indeed, a source of the highest satisfaction and encou- 
ragement to see an illustrious Prince of your Highness’ 
fame and reputation excel both in the science and practice 
not only of Indian hut also of European Music, and evoke 
the admiration and draw forth the praises of such master 
violinists as M. Remenyi of Hungary. 

In this respect, as in many others, your Highness stands 
as a towering example to your countrymen which, it is to 
be hoped, they will try, however feebly, to imitate. Indeed 
your Highness’ attempt to lead your countrymen may be 
said to have already borne fruit; for, what is ‘The 
Madras Jubilee Gayan Samaj” but a mementu of your 
Highness’ wish to see a general taste for music establish. 
ed on a sound basis ? 

As an humble tribute of gratitude for your Highness’ 
favours and of admiration for your accomplishments, this 
httle book is, with dutiful respects, dedicated to your 
Highness by 


Your most obedient and humble Servant, 


BALWANT TRIMBAK SAHASRABUDHE, 
Honorary Secretary, 
The Madras Jubilee Gayan Samaj. 


Madras, 20th June, 1887. 
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PART I. 


HISTORY OF HINDU MUSIC. 


Vara Wiad aes ead Aw APTA | 
aa Marsa Tear TIRE TIATT UF 
SE PT ATHATT: HOTA HAT ACHE: AI 
Ws SASH PAT TH HT TTT NR A 
WT: SCT Fae FIACATAT Aer Ml 
BOTH Sara eA Wrerresqa Hig ty 
TTT HA: | 
Whenever a child Jnid ina cradle erica it attains 
great pleasure on drinking in the delicious nectur of 
music. The serpent cnraged anid vomiting poison tosses 
its hood and attains very great delizht on hearing the 
music of the charmer. The heasts of the forest, living 
upon the grass, wander about the forest and give up 
their lives Hsteding te the mroiste of the hhanter.— 
Sangita Parijdita. 
It has been said most significantly and appropriately that 


the world lives and aces by sound, and philo- 
Brief and 


; VPN yur yee oe ne aeiek : pene wo ay 
veneral account. sophers have held that the universe and 


all that exists is. the product of Nada Brah- 
ma or sound. In the speech of the human race sennd 
exercises the most important intlvones over the wider: 
standing and the will of man—over the former by informa. 
tion and ovor the latter by persuasion. But besides these 
two ways in which sound affects the existence of man aa a 
factor of human socicty, there is still ancther wheae influ- 
ence is paramount, viz., thatin which the feclines are de- 
lighted by weans of harmonic sounds, which in the most 
developed form constitute music. 
The powerful sway of music over the tenderer parts of the 
mternal bei of quar is felt by every ome that breathes om 
1 
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the world, and it should be admitted, on all hands, that the 
impulse has, from time immemorial, been felt in this land of 
hvary renown as keenly as in any part of the world, at any 
stage of its history, where the finer arts and tho higher 
scicnces were and have been cultivated. Music as an art 
und a scicnce was held in venerable estimation in India 
from very carly times, and was regarded with a halo of divi- 
nity and sacredness. We have rcad how our illustrious 
ancestors, the dwellers of the forests and the mountains, 
our adorable Rishis of old, had been chanting in ecstacy the 
divinc hymns of Arkas, Gathas and Samus, and through 
them offering up their prayers to the Divine powcr. We 
have been informed how tho royal youths at Vulmihi’s 
Ashram were taught the history and exploits of their divine 
father in music and verses sung upon the Vana with tho 
utinost precision and accuracy, and how Jéavana (himself the 
reputed author of independent works on the science of 
music) recreated himsel amidst the delightful performances 
of the nymphs and Rakshasis who formed his harem.* 


It is hardly possiblo to picturo to ourselves a more 
charining scene than thatin which Arishna, in the midst 
of his Cupt associates, on tho banks of Yamuna, played 
rapturously upon the bamboo flute those witching strains, 
which like those of the Greek Orpheus of old, set the Devas, 
the Gandharvas and the mortal men with thcir consorts 
and even the beasts of tho ficld, and tho very hills and dales 
und streams a-dancing.t Any student of ancicnt Indian 
* separa Ie Uae | aaa oteasa saa aA IY II 
qzé Weal 37 Va wreat | ATs otra aa TT ASH || UI 

Valmiki Ramayana, Sundarakanda. 

+ aaa TAIT Formal MraaETaaa ved | daeeHAe YAR (alza 
(ofaatraaarag (|. || afer: errrrareratdcasataeasa: 1 atea- 
rare MBAs TT THE: || Vil ans ATA: alcal 2 aeaeia- 
AAMAS TTT | MPM AMT at TET A: YAafqarysn eaaa: | & II 

HART STACK | 
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literature conld not but be struck with numerous accuunts 
of Gandharvas and Apsarasas, the professional singers of 
IIcaven, singing and playing delightful melodies with their 
consorts in the air and before their sovercign. Saraswat, 
the partner of Brahma, Narada, Tumburu, Haha, Huhu, Siva, 
Parvati, anda host of other celestial beings have been repre- 
sented as irresistibly brought under its influence. The awe 
and vencration with which music was regarded in tho divine 
regions continued to influence the mortal kings on earth, 
and the cultivation of music as an art and a science was held 
to be a portion of the daily duties of a prince. What results it 
achieved when in their hands is apparent from tho fact that 
in the list of authors of treatises on music, hereto appendcd, 
the names of royal personages are not a few. 


This state of things continucd without interruption until 
very recent times, subject, of course, to the degencracy 
consequent upon the fallen condition of our native rulers in 
later times. Notwithstanding its degencration thus occa- 
sioned it was improved to the extent to which it was possi- 
ble to improve it in every royal houschold, and frequent men- 
tion is made in Indian literature of princes and princesses 
versed in the science and art of music to perfection. 
Besides being held, as we have secn, in esteem in the royal 
houschold, it was likowise regarded as a necessary accom- 
plishment in every respectable houschold. But times changed, 
wnd men and women who had it in their own power to con- 
tinue the impetus so admirably given to it by our hoary 
ancestors began to slacken their energies in consequence 
of political pressure, From that time forward the Hindu 
mind had to seck esthetic gratification from others, who for 
the sake of gain, took music up as a profession and pulled it 
down from its eminence. In this state of things it was consi- 
dered not an honourable engagement to devote any attention 
to the study and practice of music. ‘The art became eventu- 
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ally obscured, and the science sank inte oblivion until, at 


> Lo 


the present time, instances of men advanced in the art to 
any degree of accurate proficiency are few and far between. 


Uaving thus briefly run over the history of music in 

a India, we shall take a cursory glance at the 
Pea nee system and principles of the scicnee, as they 
pee obtained with our countrymen from the 
Vedic up to the present time. As has been already observed, 
our Rishi ancestors, in very early times, had been chanting 
Vedic hymns and sctting them to music, and mention of this 
fact in the Vedas is frequently made in the Itigreda, as for 
instance, in such asscrtions as Archino Gayanti, Ganthino 
Gayanti and Samino Gayanti. Again, in later times, Panini 
and other acharyas or teachers describe the science, and all 
this goes to show distinctly that imnsie was cultivated among 
our ancestors to a large extent, and with great assiduity and 
taste. The Arka systcm of music, it is said, was based upon 
only one note, the Gathika system upon two and the Samia 
upon three, and to these was subsequently added another 
system termed the Swarantura (another note) based upon 
four notes.* There was thus vital difference between the 
system adopted by the Rishis and those adopted by the 
Acharyas ; and Pantin’, to make up this difference, while re- 
garding in his Vyaharcna Sucras, the throe Swaras.—gara, 
saara and afta (Udatia, Anudatta and Swarita), as the 
main notes, points outin his erat (Siksha), the conncetion 
between the system by three and those by seven notes thus:— 


sara (Udatta) includes fa and @, (ni and gra) 


stad (Anudatta) includes f andy (riand dha) and 
eaita (‘Swaritu) includes @, 4, 7, (sa, ma, pa.). 

* anak nites Fa alee a tine | CREAT: a aE APTA ay 
“AT: TAT: | AAT 24RAT, PeaeaT EIA -ATH || - aicei (ara | 
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What these symbols on the right hand are we shall show 
when we come to the Swaras (or notes) but it is sufficient. 
here to indicate that they represent the seven notes of Hindu 
music, @ (sa) standing for yest (Shadja) f (ri) for aay 
(Rishabha), 7 (ga) for apy (Gandhara) 4 (ma) for quay 
(Madhyama) ¢ (pa) for gazq (Panchama) gq (dha) for 74 
(Dhaivata) ft (ni) for fare (Nishada).* Among these seven 
notes Shadja is taken for the unit of measurement and it is 
so called becauso the other six notes grow ont of it and arc 
higher pitches thereof regulated in fixed proportions.f 
Nishada and Gandhara, as shown in the abovo table, com- 
bine into one and represent sara (Udatta) and so Rishabha 
and Dhaivata represent staaraq (Anndatta) and egfta (Swarita) 
may likewise be practically regarded as represented by two 
Swaras, Shadja and Panchama, because Madhyama  coim- 
bines not only with Panchama but also with all others. The 
result of this is that the wArchikas, the Gathikas and the 
Samtlas were singing upon the three original notes, which 
were, in effect, combinations of the seven notes of the later 


me em ee ae eee nar mn ce 


* sayasaraa Tal: SIE eat: fl wT TT ZI: | 1y- 
CUCAETT! MW TAT: TTA TSH BTTRTPETTAATH UR a eNT: Sate: 
cata Gate: aa aA TT TT Sie ea la il a ge aA 
WA: AUT: TATAMA || AT | aA a aT TTT: lly | as eT 
rida cat ee UT ALAA Met TAIN reafaty: i SU Zar 
emat wer aA sTAT Tar || STATATT WAL Ha caals wa: | at 
eat eater Wawa Bane: (| & | Be eacsarat GH cara ear 
sera || &ll—aeai Arar | 

fT These swaras are thus described by the author of Sangita, Samayakara: 
met as sreMaHeeateaay a | aedaTa TUATATT VIEW za 
eae: || wreaaea aa: Hs BMTaaTt: | KTITAR TEA AAS TT FTA: || 
TIAA A aT: RIA Vaneq: | aITaer: TUTPTTTaAT RAF || avz- 
ame gal WETIT TArea: | Tae FIA ALTATAT BAA: UW apTET- 
Mega AWA THRAAT ET: | oe TAREAT aaa: UW aaaleqa az: 
RTA SMAMlEe | AACA gai TAT AAG VTA AA: UW AA: aera aT: 
aamaactea: | AMiara TT: aa (AUT RETA [l—This is the origin 


of the Siva ras, 
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times. Tho Tala, (ars) without which no music can exist, 
of the Vedic music was the Swara of tho Vedic hymns. 


Thus at the time of Panini and other acharyas, music was 
sung with seven notes in affinity to the Sama system of the 
Vedas, which, wo should note, had four parts, viz:—yeara 
(Prastava) géta, (Udgita) vdrere (Pratihara) and fra (Ni- 
dhana). The Dhruvapada system of the present time has 
likewise four parts, viz.—stearg (Astayi) steacr (Antara) eare 
(Sanchara) and spr (Abhoga). From this circumstance it 
may bo alleged that the two systems are the same and that 
Thansen, the author of the latter, was perfectly well ac- 
quainted with the Vedic system. All these various stages 
in the development of the Science of music prior to the intro- 
duction of the Dhruvapada method constitute what is 
termed the Margi (arft) system in the classification of the 
Sanskrit authors as we shall presently point out. 


It is here neccessary to trace out the devclopment of the 


Science of Music as expounded by Sanskrit 
Margi and 


Desi systems authors in systematic works, written on tlic 


subject. In the first place, we should ob- 
serve that, from very early times in the history of our land, 
numerous works upon the subject of music viving a scien- 
tific exposition of it existed, as testified by the regular list 
of authors consulted attached to the works now procurable 
in India in their opening chapters. 


A comparison of these lists furnishes us with a host of 
names, about whom and their works nothing is known 
beyond their existence. They are clicfly these:—NSadasiva, 
Siva, Brahma, Bharata, Kasyapa, Matanga, Parshinea, 
Durga, Sakti, Sardula, Kohala, Visakhila, Dantila, Kam- 
bala, Aswatara, Vayu, Visvavasu, Rambla, Arjuna, Narada, 
Tumburu, Anjancya (Hanuman), Matrigupta, Varuna, Nandi- 
kesvara, Swati, Gana, Devaraja, Kshetraja, Rahala, Durjaya, 
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Bhupala, Bhoja, Bkuvallabha, Paramundcee, Somesa and their 
commentators, Lollatha, Udbhata, and Sankuka, Bhadra- 
bhinayagupta, Kirtidhara, Haha, Huhu, Ravana, Usha 
(Banasura’s daughter) and Sesha. Tho Sangitaratnakara by 
Sarngadeva, which quotes most of theso authors, is the most 
systematic of the oldest works now procurable in India and 
has a peculiar importance to students of music, inasmuch 
as all subsequent works on tho subject are cither abridg- 
ments of it or quoto from it, and thcir authoritativeness rests 
upon it.* 

All Sanskrit authors agree upon music being considcred as 
constituted of three clements:— Gita (Vocal music) Vadya 
(instrumental) and Nritya (dancing)+ and their importance, 
measured by the dependence of the one upon the other, is 
in the order in which they are mentioned. This threefold 
Science is divided into two systems, viz.—JMargi and 
Desi.t The former is defined to be that which was sought 
after by Brahma and practised by Bharata before Siva, and 


* qasrafaan eer Aca: HITT APT: (| AT: ToT SAT TR MeTh- 
est ll Gauieat aca ATA SuAcETar | AA aTAE OTS aced- 
ae || aieara aaTAal Ten ara aT: [| AAT SACHA: FATA Tes: || 
SH TA OTST NT ysAEMT || cat wate wreaaaA: th 
SHSTAU Ucay Seas: Il waxes shreHferacige: || s7- 
ae Tea: TF A Aatasmcer: li—atacearae: | 
pute TT ETT TAM: || CAT TTT AT ATT HET: BTA ATA: II 

Sst: | 

t ata ad add a re dalagqesa (l—edettacaer: | ata ard aa aed ag 
aaraaead ||—aatacearat: | 

t antdataaesy Sear dataweda | der atreqaeia acaaTaeea7g |I 
AON sMlea ata: Gallet aiale aT | ATA Ga: WHT waa || 
oe F WaT: | 
at anita fafeaa: vant acaery: || Faeq gea: WiFadeaayge: || 
UalaCaarl: | Ft St Haat Fe a7 CUEETMAH A | THe Tey TF Ea - 
MAMA || AaaATAART: | TETAS: ATSaA esa | AAR aTz- 

TWAT CARN |VlATeza (| TAT | 
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represents the style of music invented by the Rishis and 
the Gandharvas and extant among the Aryas. Its origin 
and history have been already dwelt upon, and we therefore 
proceed to the examination of the Desi system. It is defined 
to be that which varics in accordance with the tastes of the 
peoplo of various countries tending to the gratification of 
tho senso of hearing. Itis of local growth and is deter- 
mined by the manners, habits, characters and tastes of the 
people among whom it prevails. The margi system, although 
preserved still in Sanskrit works on music, owing to want 
of cultivation, political influence and other adventitious cir- 
cumstances, has almost become extinct. Desi with its nume- 
rous ramifications is the system now obtaining in India. 
Music is divided into Nibadha and Anibadha,* that sct in 
words and that not, the former being Margi and the latter 
Desi. The Desi system first acquired importance from the 
Buddhist musicians, and received fuller development from 
Mussulmans who introduced /:hyal from the Windu Dhruva- 
pada system and from that the Tappa. Besides these, there 
is the Southern Indian system, distinct in itself, and con- 
stituting an inportant section of the Indian musical system, 
termed the Carnataka system. The following table will show 
the several varictics now in practice in the Iindustani 
(North) and the Carnataka (South) systems :— 


* Freaiates ast iT aa: | arerdefaTe a: a a ATT: +- 
alfaa: | ergeiadiaca a a tat wailaa: ||— yaa: | 


‘SyreULseY "WO [CARS MIVALYLITD UIVA BTC J, ‘ape TOT TATI[Y 


| | | _| | | | | 


NYBITMITD 





Cronday) 


‘TUpaey “Beuvsjeqg ‘esapeq ‘egy ‘sotoyy ‘ullery ‘serequmy, ‘eddey, re ‘BUBIILABING ia bias en 
| | | | | | | 
| | 


‘TMCISNPULIT 











(‘eacdelF) 
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It has been already shown that sound is the most essential 
element in the pleasurable being of a man, and 
Srutis. : 
it, therefore, naturally forms the groundwork 
of the science of music. It is thus defined :*—Tho soul, 
desirous of speaking out its intention, excites the mind 
and the mind operates upon the vital heat of the body. 
This vital heat sets the airs in the body in motion and thie 
airs remaining in the lungs rise up and produce sound 
through the navel, the heart, the neck, the head and the 
throat. Vital air, i.c. the air in the langs, grows hot by com- 
pression and receiving an cxpansive motion forces its way 
through the laryne above the windpipe and by the tension 
of the vocal chords thus occasioned are produced rapid 
vibrations of the chords, giving rise to the various tones 
of voice. It will thus be seen that sound is the united 
action of the vital heat and the vital airs of the human 
body. In one aspect it is divided into sifqaer, AeA, FE, 
sTTE, and affq (Atisikshma, Sikshma, Pushta, Apushta 
and Kritrima).t But im the language of the science of musie 
it is again divided into three parts, according to the organs 
from which they proceed, viz.: q#% (mandra) or chest vuice, 
arising in the heart, qq (Madhya) in the throat, and are 
(Tara) in the head or the cavities of the brain. The vibra- 
tions of the vocal chords producing the Madhya sound are 








* area faaeaarnisy Ha: IAA Aq: | 
ery aera a ycafa area || 
HAT HMCIa: Gisy RAMVAGY Acq | 
alae rHozneedcaifaujaga vafay || 
aUATeAHT: | 
+ wWetsPagen: gens GelScem FATA: | 
gia Waar ws Waeaqataa: Hara || 
THT TTT SHTTATS (az: | 
Her: UouHaaays seals (erga | 
BMATHHURT: | 
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twice as rapid as those producing the Mundra sound and 
those producing this sound are twicc as rapid as those produc- 
ing the Madhya.* It is these three that, in the language 
of the Vedas, arc termed Udatta, Anudatta and Swarita. 
Sound, thus constitnted, is of 22 varieties, termed fq or 
particles of sound. They proceed from the blowing of the air 
arainst the 22 Nadis (chords) which lic about the Susbumna 
Nadi.t It is these Sratis which constitute the groundwork 
of the extensive system of musical harmony that so wonder- 
fully delights the esthetic portion of the human nature. No 
sound is said to be perfect unless it passes through the Sratis 
or intervals. 

Swara procceds from Srutis being the aggregate result 


of a number of them as perstatement shown 


Swuras or Notes. ‘ 
under :—t 


* sqqgt era Tar ee weg slaiaa | 
are Hea aa al ITAA: [I 
aMATqTHT: | 
+ ers SRicansgewaac aT SN | 
arrra: PTT AM: STUN: WIT AA: | 
TATA: | 
foster. or: eat: TEAST TANT ALTA: | 
Tay Waa uz a ay a || 
AT aa: O-1T-7-F-7 Y-AeTIT War: | 
ara THEM VAT WAT: II 
walat Ty Nal wT cate agy sqaUtara: | 
qT ARH ETE TM AAA AAT: | 
q Ua aNAMaIca sea wfaqican: Ul 
Bacay AT: | 
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aitearaqaas, 

TEN | LTH-| 
aa sferarata. sf: a1 aH - ples 
TET. eT: | FAT: ; 

@aT ...... i 
BTAAT ..., 02. | wwe | ween 
[RIE ccecseseel cu. "| gear f. cavewes 
Ci | ae aq q qq 
Ct ee re 

[| as ae 

: ag: . oesereee fz fF ee 
STAT nose. _ 

| STTAT 7 ab weet: 
STAT... ea a7 
HATAAT ai. bs. Greater 

«| HE: 0.20.00 Bed eee eee ee 
TAT. q q a f 
aE ieeeceiien i eee 
eo | rs 
STAT q q 
HOT ...... My Sh. ie Whee 
hd | eS ss cs 
START W 

| Atay oo... y an eee 

Oc errr es ee re : 
| fr | fa 





Swaras aro scven in number, the same as in the reckon- 
ing of tho Nuropean systems, and their tendency is to exor- 
cise a soothing influence onthe car. Their names are :—qeH, 
eI, WHIT, HAT, TIA, Taq, FraTa, marked for shortness, 
a, f&, 7, 7, 7, 4, FT (sa, ri, ga, ma, pa, dha, ni.) Srutis havo 
live srt (Jatis) viz.: eta, tad, HE, we and aq ( Decpta 
Ayata, Karuna, Mridu, Madhya) which have their subdivi- 
sions and these jatis and subdivisions inhere in the Swaras. 
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Those Swaras vary as they arise from the three organs of the 
body already alluded to, viz.: as they arc of y=, MV and 
ar (Mandra, Madhya and Tara) origin. Besides these, it 
was also found neccesary to add to the original notes 12 
flat and sharp notes, to serve the purpose of Hindu music, 
and they aro called fama ( Vikrita) Swaras or modified 
notes, as per this table :-— 


lTHACATANT AT, 











RET aw. | aqafeata: | Syqeay: 
q SAAT A: ........ Sddates WeAaeya: - Feortaanr 
Q) WeWATET oe. gearaaier: ......) Rerferar 
a | Praadr: ...... seaeuias ThAATTEAA: ....0.) AAT AAT 
¥ | Brareeraraane: ......... ataranrreyd:....... Prarear 
@ | ARATE... | TAMTOUET: od AG -ataAT 
& | SAAT oe] MPT RTE: ......| Praha 
©) Seay: o.| ATartera: ......) Reateraar 
¢ Prafataa ou.) aedteater: ... Regier 
q | aifarartaa ou...) aeetesteer: vor aM AT 
Qo Prepare: beeateadice. Tayareya: rie. Tq aTAT 

Q2 | BIfWAPTTT:............ qarareud: ....... Praraaar 
€Q | RIHOMAATT: .......2000 FATA: ....... a VITA AT 


a 

The seven notes were arranged under four castes, viz. :— 
Brahmana, Wshatriya, Vysya and Sudra; Shadja, Madhyama 
and Panchama falling under the first clnss; Rishabha and 
Dhaivata, under the second ; Gandhara and Nishada under 
the third ; and Antaras and Kakalis under the fourth class. 
Regarded in referenco to their application to Ragas the 
Swaras are of four aspects, viz.: Vadi (arf) Samvadi (arts) 
and Anuvadi (stqatfe) Vivadi (fare). Vadi is that which 
indicates tho Itaya and is that which is of the greatest use 
in the formation of a Daye and the aseertaimment of its 
peculiar character. Samevadi is an nportant auxihary to it 
mn announcing the uature of the Lagu, and Veetult is the 
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note which is discordant to the car and destroys the melodi- 
ous offect of the Raga. Annvadis are subordinate notes im- 
mediately preceding or following the esscntial notes to which 
they arc attached and severally contribute, to seine extent, 
to the development of a Raga. Vadiis termed by Sanskrit 
writers the prince of Swaras, Anuvadi its auxiliary and mini- 
ster, and Vivadi, the enemy. ‘The Swaras are further dis- 
cribed as having seven colours, and are represented as having 
had their origin in the seven continents or divisions of tho 
world, called Dvipas, according to Indian Geography, viz.:— 
Jambudvipa, Sakadvipa, Kusadvipa, Kraunchadvipa, Salma- 
lidvipa, Svctadvipa, and Pushkaradvipa, respectively in tho 
order in which they are arranged in the Hindu scale of Music.* 


* ra TA TSH TAMA ATT, ETAT ETH Yared erat at aera 
Fl tare Gores aera eat | aed APE ania a aacareT dar7: {I 
aarat: Tae Tet Karat waa | acai Wari | 
sraaeifa aeat g Ta aes: TAT: || 
SAA SAMS WM AAC AT AT: | 
fra: aareal at eat Praesens II 
yata ar eat at aaron | 
VIM Tet cary Aras II 
aaa asa eT ATA SoM | 
Paarl attacagitentty7y: | 
TUMMAMC Heya J yeTIaT | 
Te ATAMNCAAT THT: |] % II 
feat a att Wat Berard ra Tat | 
WATACH HEM FATIMETA RATA II 
qa: at: eatay: Hawa sfaa: | 
Git: WAT Fe HTT FF II 
HTMHA WA TUPASTAATAT | 
diay cent Sa war: Tees: WANA II 
afedar: wane sedate ace: | 
RUG CTT: Ta TemeAeaTEas Il 
USAAACETET: ATAU: | 
aeaintda Ta: HAT TeAMETAT: II 
HMI MTA FAST a aeat aa: | 
draueran a ardieme-seiia alez ll 
air ditsga cs ai three rae | 
mat na TREN eT MORAL ANAT AT TT: | 
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These Swaras, in the mythological language of Indiau 
literature, have their authors (Rishis), the presiding deitics 
(Devatas) and their metres (chandas) and they indicate, 
besides, the several emotions of man thus :—sa and rt indi- 
cating valour, (Vira) surprise (Adbhuta), and anger (Raudra); 
dha idicating disgust (Beebhatsu) and fear (Bhayanaka); 
gi aud ni indicating compassion (Karuna) and ma and pa 
indicating laughter (hasya) and refined love (sringara). 

Grama is the collection of Swaras, the groundwork of 
Murchanas, Tanas, Jatis and Jatyamsakas, 
composed of a fixed number of srutis. Grama 
is of two varietics, the shadjagrama and the madhyama- 
grama, a third, viz. : Gandhara Grama being now extinct and 
out of use.* The seven notes, with Shadja as their keynote, 
constitute tho natural scale, termed the Shadjagrama and 
Madhyma grama is that which is made up with Madhyamaas 
the keynote. But asinger may start with any keynote and 
tlie succceding notes will be affected accordingly, but such 
scules are not strictly esteemed as gramas but are viewed 
as modes. It should, here, bo borne in mind, however, 
that the human organism of voice is not so powerful as to 


Gramas. 


produce more than 2} saptakas or scales, and chiefly owing to 
this circumstance mu, which is the exact middle between 
two similar tetrachords is taken to bo the natural scale. 
There are four kinds of Varnas or manipulations of 
Varnas, Alan- notes; Viz. : earta (Sthay1) TTT (Arohi) 
Karas and sTqiret (Avarohi) and @ardt (Sanchari). 
eee The first is that in which a single note is 
repeated a number of times with a fixed pause, the second 


* em TANTS ATA: THUTAT: | TR RISMAA TST VASAT 
Heaq: | TaMaeaT ANT MeT Aa Tar ||—arcet Fara | 
CATHTHU ATA: CANT AEST HATA | 
SM ALTA aA Baa F TA: TaTaTcaNAg. || 
way (TamMtemMey wet Mt faccaa waa: | 
wy: Teac: cals Ha: (|~Traay: | 
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that in which the notes are produced in the asconding order, 
the third the process, tho reverse of this, and the fourth, the 
mixturo of these three processes, thus :— 

I. g, @, &, &, 

I]. a, ft, 4, 9, ¢, w TL. fy, y, 9, 9, 7, f, @. 

IV. a, a, &, f, 9, 5, Pr, a, ¢, , &, f, 9, 9, , ©. 

Alankara is the permutation of these several groups of 
Varnas in numerous varictics thus: wa, ff, wa, and area, 
arg, WAT and aft, fea, WA, which arc examples of frewg, 
fartry and fas (Nishkarsha, Visturna and Bindu), the 
divisions of syerét and sracrét.* 

Sthayi is of seven kinds, Arvhi of twelve, Avarohi of 
twelve and Sanchari of twenty-five. Besides these there are 
seven other varictics according to one authority, and fivo 
more according to another, making up on the whole sixty- 
eivht varictics of Alankaras, 


QATAR AAT, 


UTAANS: QIAATA: RTAATUAT: ¥ WaT: | HATHA: & T- 


Care: 8 TAT:. 

Q TX: Teg: | Poa: Y ATA: | ATT: & Tes: 8 TATT:. 

~ : e 3 fz. 

g Peart: Q frome: (TTT :) 8 faa: VY Spyz: (ste: ) 
 efaad: & Ra: © sHfara: < ahavesraq: 8 gxta: <o Tales: 
RR Ferret: 4Q TATA: 

STANT SRI ATA Hea aT. 

* nafwateaa wh: a Aare AST: | 
THM, TF TATA HIV II 
feqeaftyca TIT: ENTHETA TITET F: | 
Sana TH: a far: aaa TATA I 
gaan: eared Weata: | 
Afazaainsat cra | 
AST NAT TELIA TAT Ca ATAT 17 I 

AAT HAT RT: | 
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Sareea TTATET. 
Q Aalst: 2 HT: & SATA: VY TEATT: | TATE: & SANTA: © Geax. 
fesa: < aftaqd: & smart: Qo Fz: RY TANT: 22 BlA: YY AA: AYRE: 


Ye Pregrerat: YS TTT: GWA: YO TeaTita: Ye Tara: Ye Aas: 
Ro TAR: BAZ: QQ HACE: AY CAT: VW TATA: AQ ATA MA:- 


FATS HINT ATA, 
Vacianay: VaxarTaA: RswadH: Veawera: & Pez: 
& sees: © THAT. 


9 tutte: 2 wert: Frate: v are: % ain: & SITa: © Barz: 
TUE A—YARTATE: QW A WAT: Y TATHTT: & TTTE:. 


Murchanas are performed by going over the seven notes of 
the selected scale backwards and forwards, which are the str- 
trey and syatreor (Arohana and Avarohana) already men- 
tioned.* They are essentialornaments of Ragas, and largely 
contribute to their extension and development. There are 
seven .Lurchanas ofthe Shadjayrama and seven of Madhyama 
grama,as will beseen in the following table (p.18.) Ineach grama 
there being Murchanas formed of Shadja and Madhyama 
we get 7 X2+7X2 or 28 Murehanas of Arohana and the 


* HATA CUT GAA AUTMATET | 
ASIA MALT aT: AA AeA F II 
wear aaa TSHALTA ATA: WATT | 
esa aaa ar tar alicar I 
TUATATC MEH TA WAT | 
Aa Hege AM CATACH ATA | 
FT AMET HEMT CNET WATT II 
AATATTATAT: | 
arg TT Tsay wafsar rt oeaian sitediar ararcof Fu 
AAT: | 
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ALENT CLEC GO CORTE AAO = Nt Caen Oe AREAS Sn 2 NE ODS aa cep IoS mame Matirenaasioet tee ~~ 
AED 1-08 06 - recatgne aT 


wear: | STE. 


TATE. 


TETATAT: 


A 6 
oS ee 


TATA oe ST Pa Oe 
THAT... Bio cue i fa, & Ft, 7. A, FT, 7 -| W.7, A, 7, f&% a, fa 
SATA... eee. si q. fa, a. RT. AT | 7, <a, Fr a 
TIA... DEM AMRLA.. BR FF YF 
TUBA eee Bhar. Rae as F 
STAUATAT «ose. Tha he, ft. a, 
STATTAT eee. fait tha.) aie a, a, a, 
TETUAIAT: a | 
GATE voc ceececceccel Be U, fa. Ff, FOTW. 7, & fa, 4, oF 
i: | a TLE oe. RT a 
RSaaT we DDT. aT a 
0 | SRT. a. Pf a 0. a, fe, a 
AAT eee FL TT. ao A &, PA 
QITAT cccteesceeeee! fy FR. SPT, AT Wa, oT. OP, 


E76, GTP. RA SG 


=eCawl.. @eoeres Coerves 


were wee ess 








sumne namberofalecrdeou, mwakine iadloo Murchanas i both 
greamas. Since permutations of notes may be made with 
each of these notes as the keynote, we get ob X7 or Juz 
varietics of VWerelorius on the whole. This is the uumber 
fixed by Surinqadeea in Sauyitardtaakara, and Mutanga and 
Dantila mention only four varicties, viz, Purce, Shades 
the and dudaveethu and Sadhariar. In the Gandhara grama 
there are seven varicties, Zuas are pure qegar Marcha- 
nas with tlus difference :—Murehanes take into account 


buth Avoheua aud learohana, whereas Tanas® take into 


* ara: easy: DE: USA AA Fal: II 
UAT TAT: 
qt WE USAT NTS: | Ze TA | 
STEAL ERAT: FTAA BE STCICT | 
Vary ce otal az: [-- war: | 
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notice only the former. Sangita Ratnakara says that Tanas 
make up on the whole a total of 84 varietics in both Shadja 
and Madhyamu gramas under Shadava and Audaca divi- 
sions.* When the Swaras in all Marchanas, whether Sam- 
puree or Asampurne, are produced in all permutations they 
form RIAA (IXutatunas), and there are 0,049 of them in each 
Mirek ana.t There being, as has been already pointed ont, 
56 Murehunas, we sce there arc 66 X 5,9040 or 2,82,240 
Kutatanas in all in both gramas. 

Reygas.—Raga is an arrangement constituted by Swaras 
and Varnas, and furnishing great delight and gratification 
to the sonses.t By dérja is implied the agrecable effect of 
any dcterminats successiva of notes employed with a strict 
regard to the laws of Vadi, Samyadi, Anuvadt and Vivadi, 
arranged with Murchanas and of proportioual lengths with 
respect to the nataro of the lay. Mafanyr divides them 
into threo parts:—Sudhas, Cehavalngas, and = Sinkiruas 
(Jz, saraT and wR). Kalkinatha divides Nagas ute 
Oudava (with 5 notes), Shadure (with 6), and Saiupurna 
(with 7), and enumerates 20 principal Rejas. According to 
this author there ave six principal TEeyq¢7T: Gaile Raeas), 
viz., Sriraja, Vasanta, Bhairava, Panchama, Mocharaga, and 
Brihannata, Each of these having six wives they make up 


Aa 


* ay TATA AT: TUNA SA: USAT: | 


2 
a2 


f SGT Ha UTM! Bae eT TA. FAT: | 


. 


AeSA: WETWA: CVF ATHS UREA Ul 
am: PITTA CITT F | 


THEE ole, RITA: TF it | 
TZ M TSA: CT: TA: ak TAT. | 


TILT bey gear: aa Ta | 
UCM AL WA... {| 


1 vaiaasta ara: | 
THA HAA TAT TUT Blaal Fa. | 
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in all 42 Ragas. This author farther mentions certain Ragas 
as appropriate to the morning time, some midday, some the 
afternoon, and some the night, and he adds that, when sung 
under the royal mandate, no such restriction is necessary. 
He also mentions that these Ragas are appropriate to certain 


seasons of the year, thus :— 


1. Sriraga (with consorts) is to be sung in Sisiraruto. 


2. Vasunta do. do. 
3. Bhairava do. do. 
4. Panchama do. do. 
5. Megharaga do. do. 
6. Natanarayana do. do. 


in Vasantarutu. 
in Grishmarutu. 
in Saradrutu. 

in Varsharutu. 
in Hemantarutu. 


Besides the opinion of Kalkinatha there are others of equal 
and superior authority, and they are shown in detail in the 
Appendix hereto. Growing out of these there have arisen 
numerous varieties of Ragas both in the Hindustani and the 
Karnataka systems of music, and their lists are appended 


in the Appendix. 


(a) 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


The system of instrumental music was in practice in the 
earliest times of the history of our land, and 

ai em it was held that Sacrificial rites (Yagams) 
had no efficacy unless two Brahmins played 

upon the Vina in concert with a third Brahman singing.* 
Rites performed in this way were held to secure the four- 
fold blessings of mortals, viz.: qa, sry, art, and ater (right- 
teousness, wealth, gratification of desires and heavenly 
bliss). Vina was the favourite instrument of music with 
Rudra, Narada, Saraswati, Tumburu, Gana and others.t+ 





* “sreot ammiaal marae: aren sear ma Ta wa: Ul AERA 
ala afer: I aorarearacra: sa mia: | ATs TAT ATA aT. 
fa ll aarreazeaia: laters mary srs ata: Ul dion an 
uaew 4 aearark: ll aerate aT NTA: eRz: HA: II 
aacqaeaa BWeaeaIeTa: TAT Ara: || —TAaAy: | 


+ year esear ret Vaart acaleastera | aadeaag aint aq: aais- 
qaz || —- waraaie: | 
Wha: AIA MATAU CUEHATA | 
alate! A al an TaaAAla Heqz || 
VacaAAl ACAANT TIAMAT | 
ater THe: eqe-aal AAA II 
aaa: anfatear fagat sTarryar | 
Rimmed faa axis | 
fase AT TTT I | 
aaUt RATT RAAT TARA II 
Heys Tralngt Ea: TAT: TAT: | 
TAT AL AS-AMCT ACA: HEATAUTAT: | 
oda seha aR CaTASadaT || - aAlacaet | 


Instrumental Music which in accompaniment with Gitam 
and Nrityam has the effective power of setting it off to 
its greatest advantage, is of four kinds :—ad (having 
wat or strings) @f¥t (having holes, such as bamboo tlutes) 
sTqqe (made of leather, such as drams) and q¥ (made 
of brass and other metals). Vinas are cither asfeatterr or 
eacdter, the former of olden times and the latter of 
nowadays. There are other varicties of Vinas* such as 
wae, Pra, frat, senwaPrer, strenfadt, faratr, fraratr, 
afcartedt, Sc. afat has these varieties, elo.:—e7T:, Wa:. 
qaar, Wat, TIA, Resi, TT, Wa, de, wer” are of the 
following varieties, tlt: FZ, qi, ESR, Bz, TT, Ea, 
saean, TH, THe, TRC, Pras, T7f4, aes, frartand azar. 
qa has the following :—are, wera, FT, eat, WeeTzT, 
aar, and afemrzr. The varicties of the first of these classes 
arise from the difference in the number of strings struny 
to the Vinas, for instance, FATT has one string, THA, two, 
frat, three, Fra, seven, FATA, nine, and TPR Hs, twenty. 
one strings, three tara and seven eav. du this world it was 
called eqzrager.* The construction of Vives is thus des- 


* ard (aera aa aarsraya) aT | 
area (ART WATE TITATAAY || 
qalad aR a aa acy FI 
NqAIZ TH A Ta TATA TT [I 
AMS HI TART RTT | 
QAI EIT VA Teich I 
WATE Farah HTT LT TTT | 
yaaa: weep asia TY eT II 
ai at fea Tih ATTAIN | 
SATAN TA SR FATA TETAS || 
THT TAA THe: NAAT | 
Pra ath Waa TART AAA || 
Sea Ta Featt a at R Aaa Ter | 
aaa: Usher: HIT Zena UAC [I 
4: Ta: DARL A NEA, TOUT | 
WRATH OTE: UT 
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eribed :—-The frame should be 46 Indian tches in length, 
aud five inches from its end there should be a hole open on 
both sides of the Vina for fixing tho moveable pegs. An 
inch within this hele should be made another smaller one, 
with a firmly fixed peg to hold the moveable pey fast and 
one inch beyond a little piece of wood should be placed for 
strines to ran cyer (about two inches bigh and four inches 
wide).f The mude of construction of other instraments are 
not indicated here for fear uf rendering this epitome un - 


necessarily prolix. 








TE AZeMT SSH RUS TIT: | 
CH CASH TH TEM TH TI || 
Prat aatadi Praaeaaal Tat | 
ZT TAIGET BAL TITT Hilaat: || 
AST RET: HUTT TTS AT | 
ATS AT: BS ML IZTAT TAT | 
TUT: PLAS NT | TWAT Ut 
+ ny yee ue 7: [hGAST az; Ta earls 17, rT TART UF Gee 
aera: UL ea aise WF S18 7A TA: iA ABT AAHTH 
SAT SBleqCa: Hy — TAT: A 
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TALA OR TIME. 


Tata.—Tala is described by #rearat as the iron piece for 
curbing the elephant, v2z., arafsrn because it prescribes the 
exact measurement of time within which its elements should 
occur. The word Tala simply means the beating of time 
by clapping the hands. Laya being used to represent eter- 
nal time, any portion of it can be recognised by events occur- 
ring in it. In music Laya signifies the stream of time that 
runs through a piece or composition from the instant of its 
adoption to that when it is dropped. Laya is of three kinds; 
viz., Vilambita, Madhya and Druta. When Jaya is mea- 
sured in conformity to Chandas or symmetrical arrangement 
of Afatras, which form the groundwork of Tala, it is called 
Tala. Tala follows Chandas or metre without which any 
musical composition is lifeless. Four matras form the unit 
of measurement, less than that not being clear enough 
for the appreciation of Laya, Beating time by means of the 
conventional words and letters in use in the Sanskrit musi- 
cal science is called Sangata, of which there are various 
styles, differing according to the variety of Chandas. Tala 
arises according to Sanskrit authorities, when there is a 
combination of are (time), frat (action) and ara (interval 
or pause). Tala has ten rer: viz.: ATs:, arat:, fear, srs, 
AE:, a:, Ret:, Bar:, Whe: and wenca:. Gita, Vadya, 
Nritya all three appear fixed by Jala.* 

* Fal @ Hears: | 
WARCA AAICA SEACH AM AA: | 
TATRA FT TATA MAT Ta: || 
TAT MATTE: | 
ares: Hay A w raia TUL aE | 
Tay arseq ehafaieia wa Fat: |I 
HIS: CMH Waearsaezas Har | 
Paaatat ry wrt ay szae II 
TH TH TT STA | 


aret ret: (aes ee PA: eT A 
nf: TETRA THOT TT ETAT; W—aATTIT | 





DANCING. 


The Sanskrit Science of music deals with the senses of the 
eye and the car, the former in witnessing the 
Shite dance and the expressions, and the latter in 
hearing the sounds of music. The latter 
having been briefly ran over the former comes in for con- 
sideration. It has not been dwelt upon by any one who has 
interested himself in the exposition of the principles of the 
Hindu musical science. But its relation to the musical 
science is evident and its clucidation is, therefore, of the 
greatest importance in a treatise on music. We shall 
therefore deal with it as space would permit. Bharata 
Sastra, as the science of dancing and expression is called, 
was first taught to Bharatarishi by Brahma, and he exhibi- 
ted it before Siva when he was dancing. Siva taught the 
science, thus instituted by him, to his disciple Tandu or 
Nandikesvara and Bharata learning the portion of it which 
males practise, called Tandara from Tandu, taught it to 
Rishis who bequeathed it to their mortal descendants. Siva 
likewise instructed Parvate (his consort) in the portion of it 
practised by females which was termed Insya. The former, 
Tandava, is masculine and heroic, and the latter gentle, 
love-inspiring and tender. Lasya was taught by Parvate 
to Usha (Banasura’s daughter), who imparted it to the 
Gopis resident in Dwarka. From them it passed to the 
inhabitants of the places outside Dwarka, and gradually 
became universally known. The science of dancing thus 
descended is of three kinds, viz. : arzW, Ta, TA Ta.* 


ES RS A a A 8 AE A oS + NE a EM ST SRE | EC 


* ary qet aa ad Pro aftia atten | rane eat ga 4TAIT 4- 
aya: ll wae ATA: aN atyacacat at: | ey ae aa TATA Wi: 
TIHUTT | THEA Cray eT aa EC: | AA TATA A TAT 

4 
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Nritta is that in which the gesticulations and the expres- 
sions of the body are rogulated by fala, and centred in the 
stamp of the fect on the ground (qreqra) and which is devoid 
of Rasas and Bhavas of Rasa Sastra. Natya (area) is that 
which is employed in dramatic representations, and answers 
to the action of the dramatis persone on the European stage. 
It is so much varied that an exposition of it in this place 
would be unnecessary and superfluous, and it has its appro- 
priate treatment in works on Indian Dramaturgy, such as 
the Dasarupaka, Sahityadarpana, and other works, Nrify, 
with which the present subject has most to deal, 1s saturated 
with the Rasas and the Bharas (Vibhava, Anubhava and 
Sancharibhavas) and is termed, by pre-eminence, by the 
name by which the science itself is called. These three 
divisions are again subdivided, each into the 
the feminine aspects of it, viz., the Tidara and the Lasya, 
For the accurate representation of the numerous varieties of 
wey it is necessary that tho place in which, and the persons 
by whom, it is conducted, and the music and the instruments 
accompanying it should conferm to ccrtain fixed rules laid 
dewn in the Bharata Sastra upon which it is unnecessary to 
dwell in this place. Strict regard should, however, be paid 
to the following particulars, which form the main portion 
of the subject matter of the science :—the 24 kinds of 
motions of the head, 44 of the eye, 6 of the brow, 4 of the 
neck, the simyeaqarqin:, stata, the 25 steareeye, 
24 aaaeqye, 11 apqeaweraz, 16 principal dqeeqyz, ) TaTR- 
eerig, 10 earzareeeatg, 4 waawenie, etaiz and other 


masculine and 


PITTA || STARA: Hea TIT aAciaaa | Te AeA TAHT 
a TaN ll WAHT TMT Ty ET AMT AUT | Ta ACTA AC TTA 
(at: arena: || arf: MST AI TAHTTEETAT: | oF TeTCTATAN- 
aaa Maar ll erqyeaIea Areca | at aT ata- 
TARR yeras || aT pI are Cone | TCO AMC TAN 
TINA || TAH VHT Ne aadq ||— dalaceqTaT:| 
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qeacrsteenaz, garanaeerte, fae and other greetz, We 
and other qfereerte, eteertg, yrertarneedag, ACEPAAT- 
RETA, ACATACATAT, STATA, CATT AAN TA, 
rmciecay, tarsaenrtrangdire and others, A com- 
plete treatment of the elements of the science of dancing 
would be too lengthy for our present purpose, and this ex- 
ccedingly meagre outline is, therefore, deemed sufficient. 

Having thus presented a skeleton of the science of music 

| in India to our readers, we shall proceed to 

alee observe with what strictness the adherence 
to the principles laid down in works upon 
the science was enforced, and how zealously it was guarded 
from degeneration and defilement. The strictest injunctions 
were laid down for the guidance of persons who entertained 
a wish to learn and practise it, and they could not be better 
expressed than in the words uf Naradu in his Siksha, the 
vldest work upon the science of music, now extaut, which 
run thus:— 

WTA T TAP Wraraeaara |Gh wasnt wad cam 
r7Re WAT TA GHA TAs DU: ULM aT CR aA TTT ATK- 
CAT UARL ATT CPTI TAT WV TT ATA CACM ATTN EST-INT- 
TCS TTI BEAT QU AMARA TANTS PACA aHATACaa HAT 
Ue Tee aarTaTasaaaR TaATaeag tl <i ca ATA 
TIT TH aT ARTA TH AAA ATA TATA Ta MATT a 
ANARATT ATTA «=AWFATITUTA «samwHiaacag ue PRs 
TATA AH TTA PERT WO Rot ATATEAAPAATAAT- 
TATA SHAH TAAN A TSTUTAN ATT: ATAaeTgT WS A 
QT ATA ATTTT TAAL SATA: AAASTT Ul 8 ul @ar- 
A A AITTTTEATHRTTa THMTAAeAT il You aye ara 
PTAA TMTAMSATUAATITTA WICTHEM=SaAT UL YQ tl TAHATAPT- 
Ws art TATA MR 

wit ara sear Watad Ataggetawmaqaiawna | araneat 
Parcfata var earahrarras iu Pert Pred Fa Prefs Prereaai 
sarees areettt 3 aifaarrsgra Qu sirarar: aafresra - 
SOe F Tsar: | fara TITAS Ta PaReTAAT BAT: U3 
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POETRY. 


In this way we have seen how the musical science of India 
was developed from the Vedic hymns and what vast ramifi- 
cations it underwent in the hands of the ancient and 
the modern proficients of the svience. But the hymns of 
the Vedas had themselves a double aspect. While contain- 
ing the vital germs of the science of music, as above treated 
of, allowing scope for its fullest development, they were 
likewise the groundwork of the modern Sanskrit Janguage, 
which, as has been universally acknowledyved, has played 
the most important part in the philological history of the 
world. The Vedic literature in its primitive state, with 
its peculiar language and metrical and grammatical struc- 
ture, gave place to the profane literature of later days. 
Sanskrit authors agree in declaring that after the Vedic 
literature the first systematic production that formed the 
second great epoch in the literary history of the world, 
namcly, the formation of the profanc Sanskmt literature, 
was the Ramayana by Valmika, who describes himself as 
having written it under inspiration. It was he for the first 
time that sang the Slokas (stanzas in the Anushtup metre), 
which subsequently became almost the sole inedium through 
which any Sanskrit idca was communicated. These Slokas 
of the Ramayana were sung by Lava and Kusa, the sons of 
Rama, on the lyre with all the required accompaniments. 
But the epic, in itself, was historical, and the plot and the 
language formed, therefore, the principal part of it, and the 
inusic in which the verses were set were simply secondary 
in importance. This was, therefore, the essential distine- 
tion between the music and the poetry of our ancestors, viz., 
while in the former music furmed the mainstay und the 
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language its auxiliary, in the latter the reverse was the 
case, 1. ¢., the language formed the important element and 
the music its accessory. Notwithstanding this difference, 
it was still the case that verses were sung to music and 
were distinguished from prose under the name Padya 
(having four feet), while prose was designated Gadya (that 
‘ which was spoken). Even now-a-days we have observed the 
amatory songs of Krishna Karnamrita, and similar works 
are sung by musicians at the end of their entertainment in 
several Ragas. It is likewise not unusual that in feasts, 
before the close of the repast, amatory and other verses 
are sung in some Raga or other, or sometimes in more than 
one, according to the knowledge or the capacity of the 
singer. Poctry, thus defined, is termed Padya, i. e., having 
four feet, and it is twofold—Vritta and Jatt. Vrittas are 
measured by letters and Jatis by the length of the sounds, 
termed Mutras. The former aro of three kinds, viz., Samum, 
Ardhasamum, and Vishamum, the first kind having four 
similar feet, the second having the first and the third and 
the second and the fourth fect similar, and the last having four 
dissimilar fect. Letters, which form the clerents of verse, 
are in Sanskrit metres, either vowels or consonants followed 
by vowels, forming single complete sounds. They are either 
long or short, and long letters are either letters long 
in themselves or short letters having an Anuswara or 
au Visarga, or a compound letter after them. Long letters 
or Gurus are represented by Ga and short letters or 


qa wavadt ay Ta WaT Re | TaRATdead SAA TEA, 
waza || aTAyay TH ANA Sa apa | at aRTaTaTs yaad oa: II 
smeeqairaaey qeeqal fdas | frataraasae fast ofcaifaay, ll 
ALAM AMAA MATTE: | aaa TET Se Wsreataa Pasor | Ale- 
nefasre THe Mere: Ta Tsrast: | Hl TET THAT: MATE: 
afaataaaed: || TEcal THITea aHIT StH: | aaeace tae faa- 
ai a EHag || aM: GUTTA TAT Tefatty a (1— Sz | 
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Laghus by La. By a combination of theso long and short 
letters, three and three together, are produced the Ganas, 
whichareeightin number, and they are 4, 4, 4, T, 4, 4, 4, @. 
Of these, Ma has three long letters, Na has three short 
letters, Bha has the first letter long and the others short, 
Ja has the middle long and the others short, J?a has tho 
middle letter short and the others long, Zw has the last’ 
letter short and the others long, Ya has the first letter short 
and the others long, aud Sa has the last letter long and 
the others short. They will be best understood by taking the 
letters 4, AT, a, U1, 4, Al, 7,a,%, WT three and three together, 
beginning from the first and having regard to tho length or 
the shortness of the letters and observing that a set of three 
having a certain letter as the first is the Gana termed by 
that letter thus :—2zarar (short, long, and long) is qq, arareyr 
(all long), aT, arcrst (long, long, and short), qart, and so 
on. The penultimate letter & stands for the short Ietterand 7 
for the long. The eight Ganas are thus symbolized:—a3 4 5, 
All, Tl, TIS S$, WISI, TSS, ANS, T$ Sl, TS, Ft. The matras 
are also of five guns, each gunu having four matras, thus: 
$$, NS St, SU, WF These Ganas and Jatis constitute the 
verses in Sanskrit poetry, of which the former are classified 
under 26 Cehundasus: the first Cehundus having one letter 
for each foot, the second two letters, the third three, 
and so on. Their names are threes:-—Uktha, Atyuktha, 
Madhya, Pratishtha, Supratistha, Gayatri, Ushnic, Anush- 
tup, Brihati, Pankti, Trishtup, Jagati, Atijagati, Sar- 
kari, Atisarkari, Ashti, Atyashti, Dhriti, Atidhritti, Kriti, 
Prakriti, Akriti, Vikriti, Sunskriti, Atikriti, and Utkriti.t 
* UU: TPA MITT AIHA ; | 
TUMAS TIA: CAAT HeTA: I 

t snodaracenagaanacaaa: | ater edit case: WeMst 

Ta || Seaman var TT Tas aT | MPTEAeTTET + ZEA T- 


aara FZ aNd BA aA Aa | WHE MATA STEzaeast 
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Bach of theso contains several kinds of verses under 
different names with different arrangements of Ganas. 
Besides these there are the Dandakas, which are of ten 
varictics, and all these constitute the division termed Sama- 
vrittams, Of Ardhasamacrittam there are six varicties, viz., 
SPAT AUT VieTeyAay SIT TIAN, FeTarar and att. Vishama- 
vriftas are six in number viz., THAT, MCI, Bloat, AIT, TLAT- 
aaa and ara. Jatis or Matravrittas are ten, viz., 3fat, TAT, 
TIHNTT:, AIT, FAST, WAATAIST, Aiast:, TTAN:, THa:, 
srardita:. Besides these, again, there are the varieties Faretta 
and STTEszaTH, qeafenr, and arerentr. These complete the 
system of Sanskrit versification so largely employed in 
Sanskrit poetry and the drama, and in every production tho 
object of which is to teach the subject thereof with easo 
and beauty. Prose works are very rare in the Sanskrit 
language, and besides the Dasakumaracharita, Kadambari, 
and one or two others none are traceable either in ancient 
or modern Sanskrit literature. Even prose, though devoid 
of division into feet, is still bound by sheht restrictions, and 
they are of three kinds, viz., TH, TeRferarara, and yay. * 


Vritiaka is that kind of prose composition in which there 
are soft letters and a sparing use of compound words written 
ina simple beantiful style. Uthalihdpraya is that in which 
compound words are abundant and hard letters are exten. 
sively used. Vritfagaudie is that in which aro interspersed 
bits which conform to the rules of versitication.f 


wat ear | aay Ha: TRAUHA: | AR: KER ATT PHE- 
(agtRa:| TerHeASeat aM: WAM WEA ATTA || - TATA | 
* ame Teama Ta aH Aa Ad | 
TTA HOR UIT ANTI: ||—Balaaed | 
+ sacerat aecamd TAR AA | aT VAaHAeT TA ETAT y- 
Tal Ween eRel aMATA Taal | TAReTNT TATA TA: TAT | 
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All the kinds of verses above defined aro frecly and exten- 
sively used in Mahratta, Telugu, Kanarese, and Malayalum 
literatures in Southern India, Tamil having a separato sys- 
tem of prosody based on principles similar to those on 
which Sanskrit prosody is built, but still distinct. In addi- 
tion to the Sanskrit verses, Mahratta literature has also its 
Abhangas, large and small (afar seta and aera stim), large 
Abhangas having two and small Abhangas three sub-varicties, 
its Dindces (fear), its Sakecs (arear), its Orivees (star), 
and its Ghanaksharis (qare=ar). Telugu has the Cheesu 
and other Padyas peculiar to its literature, and Kanareso and 
Malayalum their own Padyas. Tamil versification, although 
originally based on the same principles as Sanskrit, has 
undergone much modification, and, at present, it has got its 
pas, viz., Kalippa, Asiriyappa, Vanjippa, and others. It has 
also its Vrittams, which, in spite of any modification, bear 
an unmistakable resemblance to Sanskrit verses. These 
details constitute the poetical literature of Southern India, 
viewed in respect of its prosody. But in this connection 
one circumstance should be mentioned in prominence, viz., 
that, besides the classic poctry of the litcrature of these 
languages, songs on diverse subjects, embodying prayers, 
worship, theology, and philosophy, and others composed by 
certain religious mén and priests, are set to music with strict 
regard to its rules and are popularized under such names as 
Padas, &c. This concludes the subject herein undertaken 
for treatment, and our pains, we would esteem as amply re- 
warded, if the above meagre indications find favour with our 
numerous readers and constitute an incentive to them for 
paying their best attention to the various portions of this 
dissertation and exposing to the world more of the excel- 
Jences of our musical literature, which we have thus feebly 
attempted to put before our countrymen. 


HISTORY OF THE GAYAN SAMAJ OF POONA 
AND MADRAS. 


In the preceding pages we have endeavoured to point ont 
the excellences of the Indian musical science, and we 
have, likewiso, seen how they were gradually forgotten, 
and how, at the present time, little attention is paid to it 
by our countrymen, ‘To revive a taste for onr musical 
science amongst our brethren of the upper class, and to 
raise it up in their estimation, an association was formed at 
Poona, on 3rd October 187-4, under the designation of “ The 
Poona Gayan Samaj.” This Association. notwithstanding 
many vicissitudes and obstacles, gradually grew in impor- 
tance and strength until, now, it could fairly be said that 
it has acquired a status sufficient to ensure its permanent 
stability in this country. Immediately after the institution 
was established, when it had hardly made any perceptible 
progress, it bemg tho first movement of the kind in 
Western India, and opposed to the prejwdices of the orthodox 
community which is always very numerous, a blow was 
given to it by the Bombay Times of India in its print of 
the 25th October 1876 as tollows :— 

“In the year 1874, there was established at Poona an 
institution called the ** Gayan Samaj.” It was one of the 
outgrowths of an ambition to revive the ancient Arts 
aud Sciences of Iudia, and to restore to the land, under the 
great scal of time, the glory and the prestige which have 
been usurped by the nations of Europe. The prospectus 
consisted of four parts, the first of which lays it down that 
“ Singing,” it scems, ‘is onc of the original powers of the 
emotional constitution of the haman race,” that “ singing, 
as tradition goes, allures the denizens of the forest,” that 
‘its power to please and amuse cannot, therefore, fail with 
human beings unless some of them were intended to hold a 

e e . 3 ‘ a 
place in a still lower order of creation.” Proceeding on 
this broad principle. part Il, observes that while “ fine 
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arts and sciences prosper with wealth, they get scorched 
up and are finally annihilated by the blast of poverty.” So 
‘it is not unlikely that 50 years hence not a vostige will 
remain to denote that singing, dancing, &c., had once with 
us a place amongst the fine arts, unless some people of the 
present day lend their support to revive the art which now 
languish.” “In this view,” says part II, “ has been 
established the Gayau Samaj, that is, an institution for the 
encouragement of the art of singing, including, as the 
objects of its patronage, instrumental music and every- 
thing in that comprehensive term ‘ Goon.’ ” = The principal 
advantages secured by an institution of this kind are thus 
summarized :— 

“J. The Gayan Samaj will become an arena where 
artists could display their talents in the several depart- 
ments before an appreciative audicnee.” 

2. ‘It will attract persons from different parts of the 
country to seek the laurels held out by the Samaj; thus 
creating in the persons a pride of their profession.” 

3. It willbe a means of assisting, although in a very 
slight degree, those who through impecuniosity depend 
solely on their profcssion for their livelihood.’’ 

“4, It will afford its members varicd amusement at 
state intervals at an expense individually quite out of pro- 
portion to the nature and amouut of the amusement de- 
rived.” 

“% It will benefit society gencrally by the new tie 
which it will create amongst its members.” 

“6. And lastly, the Samaj will be instrumental in 
preserving our nationality im the sense of our possessing 
an indigenous art of singing, which, wilike English music, 
has challenged all attempts at its being reduced to writing.” 

Part IV. 1s a list of the members of the Samaj from 
Madhowrao Nilcunt Poorundcray to Narayen Vinayck 
Neney. The energetic Scerctary Mr. Bulwant Trimbuck 
seems to have «discovered lately that Lord Mark Kerr’s 
vocal powers were of the real indigenous type, and he 
promptly held out the laurels of the Samaj to his Lordship 
by inviting him tobecome a member. ‘The Gencral’s reply, 
which follows licre, will show that he docs possess at least 
a theoratical knowledge of the subject, which fully entitles 
him to the distinction offered him by the Gayan Samaj :—” 

‘“Sin,—I feel honored by the request of the Poona 
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Gayan Samaj. But before agreeing to it, I should like 
to be permitted to make one or two remarks for the con- 
sideration of the members. I think you rather confound 
the two forms—singing and music. It was the Jyre of 
Orpheus that the poct said ‘drew stones, trees and floods,’ 
aud it was the trumpet sound that Shakespeare tells you 

mado the wild herds turn from mad bounds toa modest 
gaze” It was no singing that did this. You imply, I 
think, although all possible musical instruments are to be 
welcomed to perform at the Gayan Samaj, that science can 
have no place there, for the music to be performed has 
hitherto challenged. I presume you will continue to 
defy all attempts to put in writing. Now without a science, 
that isto say, knowledge without the power of writing 
your music, so as it can be made astady of by your 
aspirants to musical fame, vou can have no art, anid your 
aussembleges, even if of vocalists alone unless in solo 
singing and without accompaniment, would prove Impossi- 
ble to manage. But ifthe instrumental music you invite 
is added, I fear discord would predominate. I, very 
serivusly, luvite you todo what, against your opinion, | 
maintain is very possible, namely—put ou paper—put into 
writing all the quaint and melodious airs that L have heard 
sung by your cluldren, Mbhotvallas, and others. Let this 
be arranged with care and good taste, and, J repeat, put 
into writing what has hitherto detied you, T assure you 
that this isa bughbear that has challenged vou. It would 
vanish before your perseverance. 

© Yours. &c., 
“MARK AIERR, Lt.-Genl.”’ 
Butwant Trrpeuck, Esy,, 
Hony. Secretary, Poona Gayan Samaj. 


Pooxa, Vctober 16. 


“ Bombay, as we all know, is chictly famous for musie 
and ladders,’? and here by meht the sound of tom-tom and 
the plaintive refrain of “ lagza-ba-Tazza nazbansz” is 
never missing: but we have not yet attaimed the full 
blown glory of a Gayan Samay.” So, though we know 
how miserable we are, we cannot tell. with this terrible 
example beforo us, how miserable we may be. Probably 
the Commissioner ae Police would in our city be the right 
patron to fill the post with which Lord Mark Kerr is 
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arts and sciences prosper with wealth, they get scorched 
up and are finally annihilated by the blast of poverty.”” So 
‘it is not unlikely that 50 years hence not a vestige will 
remain to deuote that singing, dancing, &c., had once with 
us a place amongst the fino arts, unless some people of the 
present day lend their support to revive the art which now 
languish.” ‘In this vicw,” says part II., “ has been 
established the Gayan Samaj, that is, an institution for the 
encouragement of the art of singing, including, as the 
objects of its patronage, instrumental music and cvery- 
thing in that comprehensive term ‘ Goon.’”’ The principal 
advantages secured by an institution of this kind are thus 
summarized :— 


“]. The Gayan Samaj will become an arena where 
artists could display their talents in the several depart- 
ments before an appreciative audience.” 

2. It will attract persons from different parts of the 
country to seek the laurels held out by the Samaj ; thus 
creating in the persons a pride of their profession.” 

«3. It willbe a means of assisting, although in a very 
slight degrec, those who through impecuniosity depend 
solely on their profession for their livelihood.’’ 

“4. It will afford its members varicd amusement at 
state mtervals at au expense individually quite out of pro- 
portion to the nature and amount of the amusement de- 
rived.” 

“ It will benefit society generally by the new tic 
which it will create amongst its members.” 

“6. And lastly, the Samaj will be imstrumental in 
preserving our nationality in the sense of our possessing 
an indigenous art of singing, which, unlike English music, 
has challenged all attempts at its being reduced to writing.” 

Part IV. is a list of the members of the Samaj from 
Madhowrao Nilcunt Poorundcray to Narayen Vinayek 
Neney. The energetic Secretary Mr. Bulwant Trimbuck 
seems to have discovered lately that Lord Mark Kerr’s 
vocal powers were of the real indigenous type, and he 
promptly held out the laurcls of the Samaj to his Lordship 
by inviting him tobecome a member. ‘I'he Gencral’s reply, 
which follows here, will show that he does possess at least 
a theoratical knowledge of the subject, which fully entitles 
him tc the distinction offercd him by the Gayan Samaj :—” 

“ Sir,—I feel honored by the request of the Poona 
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Gayan Samaj. But before agreeing to it, I should like 
to be permitted to make one or two remarks for the con- 
sideration of the members. I think you rather confound 
the two forms—singing and music. It was the Jyre of 
Orplicus that the poct said ‘ drew stones, trees and floods,’ 
aud it was the trumpet sound that Shakespeare tells you 
‘made the wild herds turn from mad bounds to a modcst 
gaze.” It was no singing that did this. You imply, I 
think, although all possible musical instruments are to le 
welcomed to perfor m at the Gayan Samaj, that science can 
have no place there, for the music to be performed has 
hitherto challenged. I presume you will continue to 
defy all attempts. to putin writing. Now without a science, 
that is to sav, knowledge without the power of writing 
your music, so as it can be made astady of by your 
aspirants to musical fame. you can have no art, and your 
aussembleges, even if of vocalists alone unless m_ sulo 
singing and without accompaniment, would prove impossi- 
ble to manveo. But if the imstrunicntal music you invite 
is added. I fear discord would predominate, I, very 
scriously, iuvite you to do what, against your opinion, [ 
maintain is very possible, namely—put on paper—put into 
writing all the quaint and melodious airs that I have heard 
sung by 3 your cluldren, Mbhotvallas, and others. Let this 
be arr anged with care and good taste, aud, J repeat, put 
into writing what has hitherto detied you. 'T assure you 
that this isa bughbear that has challenged you. It would 
vanish before your perseverauce. 
* Yours. &c.. 
“ MARK KERR, Lt.-Genl.” 
BeLtwant TrimBeucn, Esq., 
Hony. Secretary, Poona Gayan Samaj. 


Pooxa, Oclober 16. 


“e Bombay, as we all know, is chictly famous for “© musie 
and ladders,” and here by night the sound of tom-tom and 
the plaintive refrain of “ laaza-ba-Tazza nazbanaz’’ is 
never mussing : but we ae not yet attained the full 
blown glory of a* Gayan Samaj.” So, though we know 
how miserable we are, we cannot tell, with this terrible 
example before us, how miserable we may be. Probably 
the Commissioner of Police wouid im our city be the right 
patron to fill the post with which Lord ‘Mark Kerr is 
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dallying at Poona. But even a Police Commissioncr could 
hardly reconcile us to a cool perpetuation of thesc dolorous 
sounds in black and white.” 


Owing to this opposition at the outset the task of keep- 
ing it up became very arduous, more especially owing to the 
ignorance of the people on the subject. Besides, native 
music found no place in the present educational curricu- 
lum of Government schools. and the youthful society werc 
naturally unconscious of the many beauties and cxcellences 
of theirown music. But when the Association was once 
established on a regular footing, its sympathizers and men- 
bers gradually found out that it was worth their consi- 
deration, and felt a strong interest in the art with a genuine 
desire to know if our ancestors had produced any systema- 
tic works on the science. Once that this desire was set 
into operation, it was casy to persuade them that it was 
necessary to search out where they could be found and 
how they could be procured. The strictures of the Bombay 
Times are ever gratefully borne moimind, for they should 
be viewed as having rendered good service to the Samaj 
because the members and sympathizers commenced from 
that dato to work with wore carnestuess aud vigour aud 
steadiness. 


Duriug the latter half of the year 1876 tho Samaj was 
honored with the visits of distinguished gentlemen, 
Europeau and Native. Amongst the former was General 
Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B., then commanding the Poona 
Division of the Indian Army, aud amongst the latter may 
be mentioned the names of Sir Mangaldas N., Kt.. C.S.L, 
and Byramjee Jecjecbhoy, Esq., C.S8.1., who expressed their 
entire sympathy with the objects of the Samaj. 


The year 1877 was the most memorable in the history 
of the Samaj, when it signalizcd its uscfuluess and im- 
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portance by celebrating the occasion of the Imperial As- 
semblage at Dclhi in a very grand style. 


It was celebrated by the Samaj by a special mecting 
on Ist January 1877, when a commemoration Anthem 
in Marathi was composed and recited by a member of tlic 
Samaj, Mr. Bajaba Balajce Nene, as well as its free transla- 
tion into English verse by Raosalub Krishuajec Parashram 
Gadgil. 


To Lord Mark Kerr, who has always at heart the best 
interests of the natives of India, the Samaj is most deeply 
indebted for his valuable services to the Samaj iu the 
shape of active aud pecuniary encouragement, particularly 
in inducing several European ladics and gentlemen to an 
appreciation of the exertions of the Samaj and its members 
towards their object so as to offer an incentive for its in- 
creascd cflicicney which might be inferred from the fol- 
lowing :— 

Dayan Prakash, sth January. Us77. 


“The Times of didia. in its unpression of 25th October 
last, attacked an institution of Poona, called the Gayan 
Samaj. The attack was couched in a language which 
nobody read without being surprised at the fhppaucy 
which, that otherwise serious, Journal displayed. The 
humour of the article, far from serving the end for which 
all humour is intended, savoured of a pugnacions and ma- 
higning spirit, to combat which the journal has ever been 
foremost among the other journals of the Presidency. It 
found fault with the Samay, it found fault with the pros- 
pectus embodying its aims and objects ; it found fault with 
the list of members. Not content with having performed 
this great feat, 16 gave crucl hits to the good old General, 
who, when invited by the Secretary of the Samaj to become 
a member of that institution, pointed out, as au English 
gentleman ought to do, what he considered to be tlic 
defects in tho system of Hindu music, and his objections to 
his complying with the request of the Samajists. To make 
tho article still more ludicrous, the writer wound up with 
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a recommendation to the Police Commissioner of Bombay 
to patronize the Sama) of Poona, as if performances at the 
Samaj were a nuisance, and it required the strong arm of 
the law to prevent it. Ignorance can never further go. 


“It (the Samaj) was one of the outgrowths of 
an ambition to revive the fine arts and sciences of India, 
aud to restore to the land, under the seal of timc, that 
glory and the prestige which have been usurped by the 
natious of Kurope.’? The Samajists ccho the scntiments 
attributed to them by this veucrable oracle, and assert 
that it was positively their objcct in founding that institu- 
tion. We for our part sce nothing in the aims and objects 
of the Samaj, supposing that to be their object, which can 
with justice be made an object of ridicule. It is, we think, 
the legitimate duty of young India to revive what was 
once the glory of their country. The beginning may bo 
small and the movers in the cause of the revival may be too 
insignificant to be taken notice of by venerable sages like 
the writer of the article, yct, is ita crime, worthy of being 
made a subject of severe criticivm, that young India should 
have ambition “to revive the art aud sciences of India?” 
The Zimes af India’s policy has cver been conciliating and 
moderate. It has never thrown cold water on sensible 
endeavours of the natives of tlis country to do something 
useful to themsclves and their country, and we therefore 
regard that the performance of the journal originated in 
caprice which mankind is sometimes heir to. 


The writer of the article betrays a want of the knowledge 
of natives and their institutions, which it is difficult 
to reconcile with the long standing of the journal which 
allowed the article to appear in its columns, when he runs 
down native music, intrumental and vocal, and reduces it 
to the level of the disgusting street “tom-tom,” and the 
still more disgusting songs sung by the low caste. Itis 
not very difficult to vindicate its claim to be ranked asa 
science ; but if such wise journals as the Zimes of India 
deliberately or out of ignorance run it down, it is out of 
taste to repeat what others have said about it, to such an 
unwilling audience. As the address, which we give below, 
truly says, for music as a science, India is famous hoth 
historically and traditionally. For the last few years, 
attempts are being made to reduce [ndian music to writing, 
and it has been found that it is not so unscicntific as not 
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to be reduced to writing assome suppose. If Europeans go 
so far as to thoroughly study it, they will find that in spite 
of their vaunted perfection of musical notation, some of the 
exquisite native melodies and airs cannot be fully written 
down in the existing European notation, and yet they shall 
not be found te lack that scientific precision and correct- 
ness which characterize English music. The claims of 
native music, aS we understand it, are very high, and those 
who rank it with street “ tom-tom,” only betray their own 
ignorance more to be regretted in a journal which is look- 
ed upon as the avowed champion of India and whatever 
good belongs to her. We cannot do better than quote 
from tho National Indian, Association Journal the following, 
which will probably enlighten the Z'imes of India on the 
subject and of the ignorance it has shown of the real claims 
of Hindu music :— 

“With respect to music, this difference of taste is even 
more marked and intense than anything else. A European 
does not like Ilindu music, and a native of India does net 
like European music. ‘This statement, however, falls very 
far short of the truth. The fact is, a European does not 
simply feel no liking for Hindu music, but he generally 
positively hates it. Even grave authors, pretending to 
have mastered cvery sccerct of Oriental life, describe all 
Hindu music as intolerable noise and gibberish, compara- 
ble to nothing else but the clamour of wild avimals. The 
natives of India on the other hand return the compliment 
With a heavy weight of interest added to the principal, and 
say what goes by the name of music among the Europeans 
is fit for nothing else but keeping time with the dance 
of Rukhausas and Banars. When the capacity to feel 
delight in musie depends so much upon habit or previous 
acquaintance, it is not. strange that Europeans and the 
Natives of India should compliment cach other on their 
musical qualifications in these terms, especially when it is 
remembered that all the Indian musie that a European 
in this country generally hears are the songs of Domes 
and Chamars, who go bawling about the streets, perhaps 
in a drunken state and that when a European is invited 
to attend any natch-party, the whole accompaniment and 
the circumstances of the place appear to him so intolera- 
bly quaint and out of the way that he can searecly suppress 
his laughter at the thought of such a thing being called 
© musical entertainment. 
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‘But European gentlemen, versed in the science of 
music, who have had the patience and inclination to inquire 
into the principles of Hindu music, have felt a delight in 
writing treatises expounding those principles. The treatise 
on Hindu Music by Captain N. A. Willard, Musical Modes 
of the Hindus by Sir W. Jones, Anecdotes of Indian Music 
by Sir W. Ouseley, the Grams of the Hindus by J. D. 
Paterson, Sangeet by Francis Gladwin, Oriental Music by 
W. C. Stafford, are examples of the kind. Such European 
gentlemen freely admit that Hindu music is based on 
scientific principle. Our learned President of the Com- 
mittce, Dr. Robson, who is a master of Kuropean music, 
finds a good deal to admire in the Hindu system.” 


The Gayan Samaj was founded principally with the 
object of providing innocent and refined recreation for 
those who chose to avail themselves of it. It has also for 
its objects the founding of a school of inusic, and thus of 
reviving that fine art, for the namber of its patrous is 
diminishing every day. The promoters are endeavouring 
to raise funds, and it is not unlikely that ere long the insti- 
tution will be a valuable one in this city, Ona perusal of 
the list of members we find it to include half a dozen of 
Sardars, and Sowkars, many Graduates of the Bombay 
University, and great many respectable citizens of Poona. 
Itis not, therefore, au association which has no respectable 
element in it as the Zimes of Ladie@ leads others to under- 
stand. Tlic Samaj has succeeded in enlisting the sympa- 
thies of some of the respectable European residents of the 
Camp, and the first fruits of the endeavours of the Sama- 
jists to make the Samaj a means of giving an idea of the 
excellence of Hindu music to Europeans, has resulted in 
the warm sympathy and appreciation of it which Lord 
Mark Kerr has shown. The Samaj presented the Lord 
with an address which we give below. We also under- 
stand that a couple of the members of the Samaj have 
studied English musical notation and reduced some Ragas 
to writing. We wish all success to the Samaj. 


To Lizutenant-Genenral. Lorp Mark Kerr, C.B., 
Commanding Poona Division. 


May ir PLEisr Your Lorvsnir,—We, the Managing 
Committee of the Gayan Samaj, Poona,take this opportunity. 
on the eve of your departure from this country, to express, 
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on behalf of the Samaj, their sense of the obligations your 
Lordship has placed them undcr by promoting the interests 
of the Samaj. 

Europeans have by their researches into the literature, 
history, and antiquities of India, brought to light rich 
treasures of Oriental thought and speculations ; Indian 
music, with its subtle yet scientific-modulations, notes, anid 
harmony, has an equal claim on the attention and respect 
of the European mind; and we are confident that the 
beginning which your lordship has generously made to 
create an interest in it, in tlis part of the country, shall 
be followed by its legitimate recognition as a science, for 
which this country has been, historically and traditionally, 
famous, 

We beg to express on this occasion our gratitude and 
thorough appreciation of the interest and sympathy shown 
by your Lordship, during your stay in this country in 
Native improvemeut gencrally. 

We are confident that when your Lordship goes to 
England, you willever be interested in India and its 
institution, with a prayer for vour Lordship’s long life and 
prosperity. 

We are, &e. 


Poona, 13th January, 1877. 


LORD MARK KERN'S REPLY. 


GENTLEMEN,—I thank you most sincerely for your cor- 
dial address to me. You have given me too much credit 
for what little I have done for you. But there 1s one thing 
for which you cannot give me credit for more than is my 
due. This is, the interest and sympathy I feel for my 
fellow-subjects—tho Natives of this great country. 

Regarding what you say of the literature and History 
and the treasures of Oricutal Thought, you will have seen 
what the Viccroy said in one of his admirable speeches at 
Delhi. Uord Lytton remarked that the science, and art, 
and civilization of Europe are now flowing into the East. 

No one knows better than His Excellency that the West 
is now only paying a just debt. For when Europe was 
shrouded in the darkness of ignorance and superstition, 
it was its own art and learning and that of Greece and 
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Rome, which had been treasured in the East, which gave 
the first ray of Light to Italy, and from Italy in time to the 
other nations. 


I assure you that, while I look on all India with 
sympathy, the capital of the Deccan will occupy an 
equal place in my memory with a famous city with which 
I was earlier associated—namely, Delhi. 


I thank again the members of the Gayan Samaj for their 
kind wishes for my health aud prosperity. 
MARK KERR, 
Lieutcnant-General. 


On the 4th August 1877 the commemoration Authem was 
reduced to European notation system, and the experiment 
was practically tested before His Excellency Sir Charles 
and Lady Stanely, K.C.B., the Hon’ble Mr. and Mrs. 
Gibbs, C.S8.I., Myr. and Mrs. Primrose. C.S.I., the Hon’ble 
Mr. E. W. Ravenscroft, Mr. and Mrs. W. Il. Newnham 
and others. On this occasion was also present Madame 
Volga Duboin, the celebrated pianist, whoexpressed great 
appreciation both of the airs and of the native instrament 
on which they were produced and styled ‘ Swaramandal,”’ 
an Indian instrument, the grandfather of the piano. 


In August 1878 the Samaj was honored by the presence 
of Sir Richard Temple, General and Mrs. Brooke, the 
Howble L. R. and Mrs. Ashburner. C.S.1., Mr. and Mrs. 
E. P. Robertson and others, when European and Nativo 
gentlemen interested in the progress of the Samaj express- 
ed their opinion that the work so well begun raight, with 
more effective assistance, be made to achieve moro Impor- 
tant results, and proposed the establishment of aschool for 
imparting instruction in the art of music by competent 
professors to such as desire to join it; preference being 
given to students who were otlcrwise well educated With 
the object of raising the status of the musical scicnco and 
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rendering it an accomplishment among the upper classes of 
our community, as also of enhancing the refinement and 
culture of the science itself. 

Accordingly, on the Ist of January 1879, a boys’ school 
for imparting regular instruction in music was formed at 
Poona, the time and place selected for instruction being 
such as not to interfere iu the least with the other scholas- 
tic studies. 

The school began with 20 pupils, and gradually gained 
strength and stability until, at the present moment, it has 
150 pupils on its rolls, Nay, a much larger number are 
desirous of admission, and this accession would have been 
availed of had the means as well as the accommodation at 
tho disposal of the institute rendered it practicable. 

The subscriptions reveived from the local subscribers 
were not cnough tv mect the expenses. and tho Samaj is 
much indebted to many Princes and Chicfs of India, pro- 
minently among them Their Highnessesthe Maharajas of 
Baroda and Travancore, and tho merchant princes of 
Bombay and a few European gentlemen, for their liberal 
pecuniary help. 

The Samaj is also under deep obligations to Hts IHigh- 
ness the Nabob of Janjocra, and Mr. Jamshedjce Nusser- 
wanjcce Pctit of Bombay, who paid an annual subscription 
of Rs. 100 cach. 

Further, there has becn generally every year during tho 
Poona scason, when Poona is for a short time the seat of 
Government, a public exhibition of the working of the 
Samaj and Their Excellencies Sir Richard Temple, Sir 
James Fergusson, the late Governors, and Ilis Excel- 
lency Lord Reay, the present Governor of Bombay, have 
becn kind cnough to honor the occasions with their pre- 
sence. 
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It was by the support of Sir James Fergusson’s Govern- 
ment in Bombay that the Samaj had the high honor of 
securing the distinguished patronage of two illustrious 
members of the Royal Family of England—Their Royal 
Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh. 


It was also a good fortune of the Samaj in Lord Reay’s 
Government in 1886 to have had the apportunity of enter- 
taining their Royal Highnesses the Duke and Duchess 
of Connaught. 


On the 18th of August 1883 a Branch Association was 
established at Madars under the auspices of Raja Sir T. 
Madava Row, K.C.S.I., Sir Charles Turner, Kt., C.LE., 
the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Mootoosawmy Iyer, C.I.E., Raja 
Gajapati Row, Dewan Bahadur Raghoonath Row, General 
S. Chamier, R.A., Mus. Bac., Colonel H. McLeod, R.A, 
and others. 


This Association had also the fortune of securing His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Connaught, His Excclleucy 
General Sir Frederick Roberts, Their Wighnesses the 
Maharajahs of Mysore, Travancore, and Vizianagram as its 
patrons, 


It has made fair progress since its establishment, and 
maintains two schools of music for boys, as will be secn 
from the accounts annexed, 


One important aud healthy feature of the present times 
vitally concerning the domestic Lappincss of our couutry- 
mcn is the general attention paid to the cducation of our 
girls, aud as a consummation of their philanthropic labours 
a number of respectable gentlemen of Mylapur having 
applied to this Association for the formation of a school of 
music for girls, arrangements were mado accordingly, and 
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the inaugural ceremony of the same was held at Raja Sir 


Madava Row’s bungalow at Mylapur, Her Excelleucy Lady 
Susan Bourke in the chair. 


These efforts, though feeble at present, will, it is hoped, 
lead to beneficial results steadily tending to the aggrandisc- 
ment of the country. 


Posterity perhaps under better circumstances might 
restore the true study of music in its pristine greatness, and 
render it an accomplishment worthy of cultivation in every 
household in India. 


In the present state of things one example is worth a 
thousand precepts, and perhaps this Association will bea 
micans to serve as a stimulus to the establishment of 
sinular institutions in every district aud taluk, and thus 
materially promote the cause of music, and thereby in- 
directly better the social condition and enhance the 
domestic happiness of the people of this vast empire. 


This Branch Association has all along secured the sym- 
pathics of His Ilighness tlie Maharaja of Vizianagram, 
who is not only a lover of music, but also an accomplished 
musician himself, and on Sunday the 13th March 1887 
His Highness was pleased to grant an annuity of Rs. 600, 
amounting to a capital of Rs, 15,000 at + per cent. to it 
in honor of Her Majesty’s Jubilee with a suggestion to 
style the same as “The Madras Jubiice Gayan Samaj.” 


The Maharaja’s liberal offer on such an important occasion 
of loyalty and rejoicing, together with the suggestion, was 
thankfully accepted, and ata special gencral meeting of 
the Samaj on Saturday, the 7th May 1897, arcsolution was 
passed to the cflect that thc institution be — styled 
“Tho Madras Jubilee Gayan Samaj ” from the 20th Junc 
1887, and that in addition to the already working music 
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schools for boys, measures should be adopted for imparting 
instruction in music to the girls in the Maharaja’s girls’ 
schools in consultation with the Madras Branch of the 
National Indian Association. 


Onthe 20th of June 1887 Her Majesty’s Jubilee was 
celebrated at a special meeting, when the publication of 
this treatise was announced, and a successful move made to- 
wards founding scholarships and prizes for the promotion of 
the study of music, with a vote of thanks to His Highness 
¢he Maharaja of Vizianagram, Mr. P. Rangaya Naidu, Mr. 
Arcot Dhankoti Mudliar, Col. H. McLeod, R.A., Mr. PV. 
Tyagraj) Chetty, aud Mr. T. V. Tooljaram Kao for their 
liberal help. 


POONA GAYAN SAMAJ. 
PART If. 


(Dnyan Prakash, Poona, let January, 1877.) 


Tue grand occasion of the assumption of the title of 
“ Empress of India”? by [ier Majesty Queen Victoria was 
celebrated by the Gayan Samaj on Ist January 1877, by an 
extraordinary meeting at the Samaj Hall. The meeting was 
concluded by recitation with music of the following com- 
memoration Anthem, specially composed by Mr. Bajaba 
Balajee Nene, a member of the Samaj for the occasion and 
translated into English verse by Rao Sahib Krishnajee 
Parashram Gadygil :— 


| Paritar Fac-F-fee, 
VICTORIA, IMPERATRIX INDIA. 
Sat att Pp Tar a4 wilson |) 
Taread alte, alla wig TTT WW Fo Il 
Taal & aaaiadi vita erat 
UTAH Bla WRT WAIT! I 
qaqa AIHA ae AT It 
ranrait arfteat aI 
fincas yas Hy BA Brat | 
AMET AH WLW SATS WITT. 


asd aat git sraa si aac, it 

CAT HAR TATE TAT, tt 

faites aga wala aero gta sae It 

faraer owt aes 

faciaaer awattar afrasar oy 
Tae Xn Satatl wy ys. 


? 
Cece werers at gee, 4 


eae wearer St THe 
qiqat age & aq carat 4 
andl eqfaer raz 1 
TARA TAGS TAs 

Qs aah wzn Sait yn ye. 


Gia air dea & Ge Pras; a 

anata, WATS Teal TANTS I 

HSI BHA AGS Usa Tas | 

Wali SaraT AR=aT | 

aaa ae acaiadt qeacal 
stant wen Saat || YI. 





THE COMMEMORATION ANTHEM. 
VIVAT REGINA ET IMPERATRIX. 


(A free translation of the Commemoration Anthem by 
Mr, Krishnajee P. Gadgil.) 


Victoria, with imperial honors crowned, 

Now sways the land from Delhi’s classic ground. 
What joyous tidings fill the gladsome breeze, 
Light on the land and floats on circling seas. 

For years of peace, which Albion’s rule hath blest, 
And Art and Science roused from idle rest, 

For life and hearth secured from nameless feare, 
Which haunted India’s sons in by-gone years, 

A grateful nation, bright with sunny smiles, 

A prayer breathes—O Queen of British isles! 
Long live the jubilee, the solemn hour 

Which crowned thy laurelled brow with Cresar’s power. 
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‘Our virtuous Sovereign ever since the day, 

When rebel hosts in madness turned to bay, 

The sceptre sways, with strong, yet gentle hand, 
O’er various peoples of this noble land—~ 

A wondrous land, begirt with ambient brine, 
Where gold and gem effulgent deck the mine 

And waving plains with golden harvest shine. 
Our Sovereign sits, thus led by Heaven’s hand, 
Enthroned as glorious Empress of the land, 
Where Dharma once a monarch’s worth displayed, 
The Mogul then—the immortal Moslem swayed. - 
Long may the name of that historic ground 
Through unborn times, and distant climes resound ! 
Long may Her Royal sons and daughters share 
With th’ August Queen this Orient empire rare 
Our prayer such to Him—The Primary Cause— 
Who rules the Universe with mystic laws. 


(Bombay Gazette, 7th August, 1878.) 
Poona, 6th August, 1878. 


Poona is a great place for native associations which 
seek to revive amongst the people a feeling of pride in their 
own national customs, tastes, and imstitutions. Among 
these the Gayan Samaj, which has for its object the found- 
ing of a school of native music, holds a respectable place. 
I. was present on-Saturday ats concert given by the society, 
and was greatly interested in and pleased with the entertain- 
ment. Mr. Ezekiel of the Deccan Engineering College 
acts as conducter, and under his directions half-a-dozen 
musicians sang the Mahratta song “ Sing O Man,” in the sea 
of life to Siva great and a commemorative Anthem in honor 
of the Imperial Proclamation, The instruments used were 
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the Satar, the Bin, the Touse, and the reed pipe. The 
principal performer of the Satar sang one or two solus with 
great sweetness of expression and an entire absence of that 
unpleasant shrillness which most Europeans associate with 
the idea cf native music. ‘The man also is a very accom- 
plished player on the Bin, an instrument which looks like 
a, fiddle supported on a pumpkin at either end, and one 
would like to see what a player of his delicacy of manipula- 
tion could do with a help. One of the performers played 
a solo on a violin which he rested against his chest instead 
of his shoulder. He comes from Jumkhandi, where the 
Chief has a number of ycung men who have been taught to 
play on the violin by a master from Madras. The Chief's 
own wife is said to play very skilfully on this instrument. 
The air of the song to Siva was printed with the English 
words written under the notes in accordance with a 
suggestion made by Lord Mark Keer, who took a 
great interest in the society while he was in Poona. 
He sent the supposed score of an Indian song with 
the native words written between the lines to Sir Herbert 
Oakley, who in reply wrote. 


Is it possible to find out whether the native melodies 
were sung to any harmony (accompaniment)—vocal or 
instrumental, It would be the greatest possible, and 
towarda discovering the intention of old Oriental music, 
if any such harmony could be elicited. The harmony 
you have sent is too entirely European, not corresponding 
at all to what the Eastern melody must have been. 
In a letter Sir Herbert writes :—As it seems impossible 
to obtain any native harmony tothe Indian melodies, 
J take it for granted that the former does not exist. 
Therefore, all that goes by the name of music would seem 
to be mere song, for a solo voice or for many voices in 
wnision in the specimen “Sing O Man.” A note tells us that 
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the accompaniment which, of course, is a mere capricious 
addition, not founded on old choral harmony, is simply 
a number of string instraments tuned to a chord and 
played throughout in quavers, the drum beating the ?th 
time in quavers. Such an accompaniment would be meagre 
in the extreme, and too barbaric to give any clue as 
to any old harmony to the melody. Mr. Balvant Trimbak, 
the Secretary to the Gayan Samaj, says the society now 
means to wipe out this reproach by proving that there is 
a scientific harmony which can be reduced to notation 
in Hindu music. I wish them success. 


HIS EXCELLENCY THE GOVERNOR AT THE 
POONA GAYAN SAMAJ. 


Poona, 3rd August, 1879. 


The concert in connection with the Poona Gayan Samaj 
under the patronage of His Excellency Sir Richard Temple, 
which was held in the Poona City Town Hall (Heerabagh) 
last evening was a great success. Despite the inclemency 
of the weather the attendance was very numerous. Amongst 
the officers and gentlemen present were His Excellency 
the Governor, His Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, 
Mr. Justice Newnham, the German Consul, Mr. Forest, 
Mr. Keysor, C.S.I., and several others whose names I was 
not able to obtain. ‘There were also several European 
ladies present. Amongst the native gentry, who attended 
the concert, I may mention Professor Jamasji Hoosangji, 
Mr. Dorabji Padamji, Rao Bahadoor Chintaman Succaram; 
Rao Bahadoor Krishuaji Laxman, Proffessor Bhandarkar, 
Proffessor Kero Laxman Chatray, Rao Bahadur Shankar 
Pandurang Pandit, Mr. Nowroji Dorabji, Messrs. Rajana 
Lingoo, Gungaram Bhow, Waman Abaji Moduck, 
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‘Pandurang Dajee, Bhow Saheb Natoo, Bhau Mansaram Naik,, 
and many others. The following is the programme :—. 


PROGRAMME 


Part I. 
Musical Exercises—By School Children. 
SUrAvarta accccccnececcccccvccscccecscce Air, Khamaj, 
Do. obs eee ree cee weecec ces eweseeces — yp a 


1. 

3 

Bic WO -cacecdisecesssesesecienvcasvsn: 4 - 
4. DOs sibitccsetsrsiwecweterecee 4. BOUp 


Satar—By several members of the Samaj. 
i. Bhup. 2. Malhar, 3. Gara. 4. Chhayanata. 5. Jinjoti. 6, Khamaj, 


Ay. Tapp seeseepsic ese eesti eeeteecees Air, Seende Kaffi. 
©. THu4®i .. ccreccccccncccceccorsssseeves , Ginjoti. 
3. Gajal rr Oe er ey) Khamaj. 


Part II. 
Songs—By School Children. 
To conclude with the Commemoration Anthem. 

The children sang exceedingly well, and the songs with 
the Satar accompaniments were much admired by all pre- 
sent. And whatever may be said of the harsh and dis- 
cordant sounds of native music to the English ear, it must 
be admitted that the Poona Gayan Samaj as an institution 
speaks well on behalf of the natives, and proves that they 
are most anxious to improve themselves in every way. The 
concert over, His Excellency the Governor saw some 
pictures collected by the Poona Hall Committee, wha 
propose to establish shortly a picture gallery. Sir Richard 
Temple held a long conversation with Mr. Abbasaheb, 
Shastri Putwardhan, and after the distribution of flowers, 
rose-water, and otto of roses, this native concert terminated, 
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(Warren Expasesty ror THs “ Txposorntt.”’) 


HINDU MUSIC. 


By Bulwant Trimbuk, Hon. Sec. of the Poona 
Gayan Sama). 

We wish to give our readers some idea of Hindu music, 
which is a plant of ancient growth, having beauties of its 
own. It will require sume time before a stranger can 
qualify himself to appreciate its merits. That it was dee 
veloped into a science admits of no question, as the sequel 
will prove. Hindus, as a fact, do find beauties in it, and 
they avail themselves of every opportunity for enjoying 
this sort of amusement. There are various reasons why 
foreigners do not take equal interest in cultivating it, of 
which we will enumerate a few. 


1. No standard work on the subject has as yet been 
presented to the public in any of the current languages. 
There are several in Sanskrit, it is true, but that is a 
language difficult to learn, and now, unfortunately, almost 


dead. 


2. The second reason is that the notation for reducing 
music to writing as given by ancient writers on Hindu 
music is not generally known. 


8. The third reason is that strangers pass a very hasty 
judgment upon its merits. They do not make the best of 
the many opportunities that are presented to them while 
living in India. They disdain to attend singmg and 
nautch parties at the houses of gentlemen, and declaim 
against them as immoral ; and, when they return to their 
native countries, try to hide their ignorance by passing 
all manner of bad remarks ; holding, the while, the jigs 
of such low-caste people as are usually their attendants, 
as types of Hindu Music. 


4. We know of many persons who can distinguish an 


individual and yet cannot identify him in bis photograph. 
This is due to their want of familiarity with the effects of 
light and shade, on the vision ; the same is emphatically 
true of any systems of music, The English, Freach, Ger- 
man, and Italian systems of music are distinct from one 
another, having been separately developed:; yet each has 
charms peculiar to itself, avd each school has its admirers 
and panegyrists who find it the best of all representatives 
of true harmonic science. Cultivation and taste are the pri- 
mary perquisites for musical criticism, and unless a man 
spends some ycars on any given system of music he will 
not come to realize its beauties and appreciate its merits. 
If an Englishman, a Frenchman, aid au Italian sitin judg- 
ment upon the merits of our Indian music, each will try 
to find something in it, which he is accustomed to and which 
he has from childhood Jearnt to look upon as the best. 
Neither of them is used to the softening influence of Hindu 
melody, and therefore each cries it dowu with a separate 
phrase. To expect therefore that Hiudn music will stand 
the test of every connoisseur, whose ear is accustomed to 
a different development, is to forget the theory of the 
formation of ideas. Again, if Hindu music had been a 
growth of modern times, containting all the several charms 
of different musical systems, it would perhaps have an- 
swered the expectations of these connoisseurs ; but upon 
the testimony of works of great antiquity lying around us 
(some 4,000 to 8,U00 years old), we can safely affirm that 
Hirdu music was developed into a system in very ancient 
times ; in times of which we have no genuine records; in 
times when all other nations of the world were struggling 
with the elements for existence; in times when Hindu 
Rishis were enjoying the fruits of civilization, and oo- 
cupying themselves with the contemplation of the mighty 
powers of the eternal Brahma. 
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We will therefore present our readers with a bird’s-eye 
view of Hindu music, leaving to themselves the task of 
cultivating their ear ; for while we can describe to a person 
the external appearance of an orange, its colour, its odour, 
and name to him, its order in the vegetable kingdom, no 
words can convey to him an adequate idea of its taste ; and 
so 1s it with respect to Hindu music. Though we make 
you masters of its theory, name to you the different T'dnas 
and Murchhands, the Gramds and Rdgdas, we caunot convey 
to you any idea of Rakti or the power of affecting the heart 
the end of any musical system ; it must be tasted by the 
ear. 

Sounp. 

Sound most naturally forms the starting point of a 
dissertation on music. The theory cof sound as given in 
Shiksha is as follows (1) :— 

‘The soul comprehends the means of its faculty of 
knowledge of what is wanted, and, desirous of speaking 
out, enjoins the mind. The mind upon this excites the 
bodily heat, avd this heat puts the wind in motion; this 
wind, moving in the cavity of the chest, produces a sound 
which is recognized as Mandra, or chest voice.” 


In this theory which is very old, as the work from 
which it is extracted will show, we may recognize the 
crude expression of the principles of the modern undu- 
latory theory of sound. 


Q) Seat Fear Aaa Gwe aera | wa: Bra 
PraePa anced aed | aredeqere were Tae 
at | WT: TAIT HAT MITA | HS aves fea 
qt may FONT | ae ardtaaas ates HraryzT | 
GATT THAT TTA ART: | ToHlssTAIT ITA: |, 

Fare 
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Observation and generalization are the two essential 
things required in the formation and development of a 
science; without being charged with partiality, we think 
we can credit the ancient Aryds with a great deal of both. 
Close observation of the habits of the members of the 
animal kingdom must have shown them that a growl and 
a shriek were respectively the two sounds between which 
all others must fall; and lo! how aptly they have illus- 
trated them. In order that their children might accustom 
themselves to these high, luw, and middle sounds, they 
advised them to repeat (1) their lessons in the morning 
in the low note, which proceeds from the chest and resem- 
bles the grow] of a tiger; in the afternoon in the mid-tone, 
which proceeds from the throat and resembles the cries of 
the Chakra or round bird; and at all other times in a high 
tone, which proceeds from the head aud resembles the 
cries of a peacock and others of its kind. 


They have divided sound into three classes—Mandra 
(low), Madhya (throat voice), and Tur (high). These go 
also by the names (2) of Udatta, Anuddtta, and Swurita, 
respectively. They say that in Udatta are recognized the 
notes Ni and Ga, corresponding to the English notes E 
and B; that in Anudatta are recognized the notes Ri and 


GQ) Sa: esracaqeraay BUT Teenasys | y- 
eed Hata Aq AWA saa TAA | aq ar 
read Tard ANITA ae Ber Fass | AIC CaAfaearit- 
geaq ares facies | PRretr 

@) Jamas ats aria: | Tea f4- 
re Tha aera | aap eaTI- 
Gea: | Faetr 


il 


Dha, or D and A; and in the Swarita Sa, Ma, and Pa, 
or C, F and G.* 


It is worthy of remark that E and B are semi-tones, D 
and A are minor-tones, and C, F and G@ are major-tones. 
How nice must have been their sense of hearing ! + 


Nature is never stingy or cruel to her children, when 
they serve her earnestly. The same craving after know- 
ledge and spirit of patient enquiry which discovered to the 
Aryds that the high, low, and middle notes had typical 
representatives in the animal kingdom; the same musical 
ear which showed them the sounds proper for repeating 
the lessons in the morning, noon, and at other times,—dis- 
closed to them that the animals produce certain notes, 
and no more. They (3) found that the peacock, ox, goat, 
crane, black-bird, frog, and elephant uttered certain distinct 
notes, and that all the notes of the denizens of the forest 
could be put down under one or other of those 7 heads. In 
this way were the 7 musical notes found and fixed upon, 


They also fixed measures of time thus (4) :—The man- 
goose uttered 4 measure, the chassbird cried in 1 measure, 





* “The aggregate sound of Nature, as heard in the roar of a distant 
city, or the waving foliage of a large forest, is said to be a single 
detinite tone, of appreciable pitch. This tone is held to be the middle 
F of the piano-forte, which may, therefore, be considered the ke y-note 
of nature."—(Principles of Physics, by Prof. B. Siliman.) The Chinese 
recognized it some thousands of years ago, by teaching that ‘the 
waters of the Hoang-ho, rushing by, intoned the fung;” called, ‘‘the 
great tone,” in Chinese music, and one which corresponds exactly 
with our F, now “considered by modern physicists to be the actual 
tonic of Nature.” (Rice).—Ep. THEOos. 

+ “The doctrine of sound is unquestionably the most subtle and 
ais ha in the whole range of physical science,” says Professor Leslie, 
—Ep. THEOS. 


(3) TEN aarayTe RIT Aral aT | aaa 
Tat Ata TAT ETH | TANT AS HTS: GeTy 
aeq (REC Fad Fa Peres aeaars: | ANCE: 

4) ave aaa arat Raa are: | Rar TF 
Prartg THs KAY ATTA rae 
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the crow in the double measure, and.the peacock shneked 


in the treble. 

Thus, while the Aryds were teaching their children ne- 
-cessary lessons, they were imparting to them a sort of 
musical instruction and preparing their voices for it. The 
transcendental charms of music cannot have fallen flat upon 
their appreciative sense of hearing, and they must have 
set apart a number of verses to be sung, and thus must 
have sprung the Sdma Veda—a Veda which is recognized 
by all to be very old and designed for singing; a Veda 
out of which verses are even to this day sung most har- 
moniously by the Udgitrt, a priest who performs the 
singing service at the time of Yadnya (Sacrifice). 

The recognition of these seven notes as all the alphabets 
of musical language all over the world in the nineteenth 
century, proves beyond all doubt the nice appreciation of 
the ancient Aryas. But this was not all. Writers on Hindu 
music even discovered that these seven notes had peculiar 
“missions ” (1) to the human mind ; that certain notes were 
peculiar to certain sentiments, and that without those 
notes these sentiments could not be well expressed. All who 
have had occasion to hear the adaptation of musical notes 
to different sentiments can bear testimony to the fact that 
the observations of these writers were correct. It must 
not however be considered that we mean that sounds alone 
can without the assistance of language express a sentiment 
to reality. No: although, by association we come to recog- 
nize “a March” or “a Gallop” as something stirring ; 
our point is that if appropriate lingual expressions be as- 


0) TRACT: HAT VAL HTT ea | Taha 
a Tat ACUTE TH WYO MPa TTT Haeay 


HES | H4ATAT AGE ATGT AATAH WUC I 
Gita MF: 
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‘sociated with proper musical notes the effect is more cere 
tain and real. 

The table given below will show at one glance the se- 
veral notes, their names, their types in the animal kingdom, 
and the sentiments (2) to which they are applicable :— 

TaB.e 1. 





Eng- Types in the| 


Sans- | Eng- : 
Sanskrit | ‘jigh Animal (|Sentiments peculiar to 























Noise: N nee Names. Names Kingdom, 

aT Sa C jShadja Do ‘Peacock Heroism, Wonder, Terror. 
tt Ri} D |Rishabha 3 Re Ox orchatak rr es gs 

T Ga} E \Gandhara . Mi Goat Compassion. 

4 Ma| F  esiinoeing Fa Crane Humour and Love, 

q Pa| G Pancha | Sol Black bird = me 

Ps Dha| A ‘Dhaivata | La Frog Disgust, Alarm. 


A 


| 
B ,Nishadha . Si Elephant | Compassion. 


Iv the Veda itself (3) sentences are found which go to 
prove the same. 

If a monochord with moveable bridge be taken, and a 
space equal to 44 units be measured and the bridge shifted 
to this point, the string when struck will yield a note; 
if we start with this note as the fonic or key-note, and 


ened 


(2) The Sentiments are :— 


TSMCAC BETA TT AATAB 2 | FTAA CAT: : 


SAT | 

Sq MST TaALAHWAT: | aAeI TMI: «| sada 
S 2k RR 
a SEU aT 


3 
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run through the gamut by shifting the bridge (the Sans- 
krit writers affirm (1) the following facts will be observed. 
‘Sa will be produced at the distance 44; Hi at 40, Ga at 
37, Ma at 35, Pa at 31, Dha at 27, Ni at 24, and Sa 
again at 22; but the latter Sa will be twice as intense as 
the former. (2) 


Let us now see how far this doctrine is correct accord- 
ing to the theory of vibrations as given by English 
physicists. 

The relative number of vibrations of the notes of the 
gamut are : (3)—” 

Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa 

C, D, E, *F, G, A, B, C, 
, 9/8, 5/4, 4/8, 3/2, 5/38, 15/8, 2 
that is 24, 27, 30, 32, 36, 40, 45, 48. 
But the lengths of the wire are inversely proportional to 


these :— 
Sa, Ri, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa 
1, 8/9, 4/5, 3/4, 2/8, 3/5, 8/15, 1/2, 
that 1s :— 
180, 160, 144, 135, 120, 108, 96, 90; 
and the intervals between the two consecutive notes are 
20, 16, 9, 15, 12, 12, 6. 


b 


pooed 





Q) aet aaa: HAT Aer TEA aaa: | 
rama wea: gead araae: eat: tet 
qarat aqrat ara aaeat say zaiezat iy 
Grea laa TANT SF CHAT: HAT: do i 


CHE EIE 
C) eager Tea ATA: TST WRI 
ICCICE 


(3) Ganot's Physica—Acoustios, 
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When these intervals are reduced to a length of 48 
units they become :— 

Ra, Ki, Ga, Ma, Pa, Dha, Ni, Sa, 
o3, 416, 23, 39, 312 3:12, 3:12, 1°5. 
Let us write against these numbers the shrufis or 
intervals according to Sanskrit writers, and it will at 

once be seen that they are closely analogous. 


TaBLe 2. 


Hindu Noter. English Notes. | Kstima‘ed 


intervels. Shrutis, 





| 
5° 3 | 
“| 
2 3 
3° 9 
| 3°12 
3°12 


xe oo je» PP» BC OO *F 
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Smee ga yn wd 
Cc FD Pr 2 yy wy A 


ee rene oo eee: 


How delicate and accurate must have been the organs 
of hearing of the Aryas, when they could reach so near the 
truth, unassisted by the paraphernalia of modern science. 


According to Sanskrit writers no sound is said to be 
perfect unless it goes through the Shrufts or intervals at- 
tached to it. The 7 notes thus fixed from the natural 
scale, and this is called by the Sanskrit writers a Shedja 
Grima, or a scale in which C is the key-note. 

But a singer may start with any key-note, and the seve- 
ral succeeding notes will be affected consequently. Let 
him start, for instance, with Madhyama, or F, as his tonic, 
and let him transfer his gamut to an imstrument with. 
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moveable frets, he will find that the positions which the 
frets were in, in the natural scale, will be of no use now. 
For he will have to play his Sa on Ma fret of the natural 
scale and Ri on the Pa fret ; Ga on the Dia, Ma on the 
Ni fret, and so on; but he will find that he will 
not be able to play Ga and Ma on the Dha aud N’ frets ; 
he will be obliged to push Dha one Shruts up and Ni two 
Shrutis. 

The following diagram will make this clear— 

C D E F G A B C D E 
a [jj jroaii ai og | Aart [a 





e D 2 Fi, 1G n B 
Re 7 | 4H 4 T! - “il 





The reason of this is that die interval between the notes 
E and F is 2, and D and E 3, whereas, on the natural 
scale, the interval between G and A is 4, and A and B 3} 
shrutis, respectively. 

It will therefore be seen that an instrument with its frets 
fixed for the natural scale will not do for any other key ; 
we shall have to insert other frets for convenicnce, and 
these frets will give notes different from those of the 7 
original frets; the necessity of sharp and flat notes is 
therefore evident. It is found that 12 such flat and sharp 
notes are required to be added, making in all 19 notes ; and 
these are found to answer for the purposes of Hindu Music. 
These flat and sharp notes are called the Vtkrita or changed 
notes. Besides this, the moveable frets of our musical 
instruments enable us to make provision for the sharp-sharp 
or flat-flat notes which are required in some of our songs. 
In the piano and the several keyed English instruments 
the natural scale is dreadfully abused and distorted by the 
method of what is called “equal temperament.” Thoy 
divide the scale into 12 equal semi-tones; it is this that 
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accustoms the ear to false notes ; and many singers of note 
try to sing without “the piano.” ‘This limited scope of 
English instruments disqualifies them to perform manyeof 
the beautiful airs of Hindu Music of which we will give 
some instances. 
Kalyana and Abhirandta are two of the best and choicest 
specimens of Hindu Ragas or scales. 
Kalyana requires (1) 
Sa Ri Ga Ma Pa Pa Dha Ni Sa 
C D E F GG A B C 
Sharp. 2 b b 
or C natural and flat, 


Q™ 


D_sharp-sharp, 
EF and A natural 
G natural and flat. 
Again 
Abhiranata requires 
Si Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha Ni Sa Sa 
€ D E F G A B C C 
Sharp. 2 b 
or C F G A vetural, 
D - sharp-sharp, 
C natural and flat. 


It will thus be scen that these melodies will never be 
executed on an instrument with fixed keys and tempered 
sharps and flats. 

How is it possible, therefore, to enjoy the melody of the 
music of the Hindus unless our readers pruvide themselves 
with instruments of very good make, such as are made here 
to suit the purposes of Hindu Music ? 

With respect to the aptitude of different notes to produce 
a pleasing sensation, they are divided into Vadt, Samrddt, 
Anuvédi aud Vivddt; the first are styled sovereigns, as 
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forming the principal notes in a Rage or scale ; the second 
or Samvddi, are like ministers that assist the first in de- 
veloping the scale; the third, or Anuvddt, are reckoned as 
servants that attend upon their superiors, bear strength, 
but cannot commend; and the fourth, or Vivadt, are dis- 
tinctly set down as enemies. 

The intervals which mark the positions of Samvadi are 
12 and 8 shrutis, e. g. — 


at] []@ || t | tli lst 
C D E F G 
ar aT aT ui 
C D E FO 
q q it aT 
G A B Cc 


—nll those that lie in one row are Samvdadi. 


Vivadi are such notes as mar the effect of any Rdga by 
their introduction ; ¢. ¢., notes which are separated from 
each other by one shruti (kakali), and such as are conse- 
cutive. Consecutive notes, such as B and C, are admitted 
among English musicians as discordant. 


It will thus be seen that in order that a pleasing effect 
may be produced on the ear by means of a species of ar- 
rangement of the musical notes, it is quite necessary that an 
account shall be taken of notes that are concordant, or 
otherwise. 


According to Sanskrit writers on music, there are six 
principal dgds, and their names are, (1) Shri Raga, (2) 
Vasanta, (3) Panchama, (4) Bhairava, (5) Megha, and (6) 
Nat Ndraydn. 


Each Raga is said to have 5 wives, and each wife 8 
children. ‘Thus it will be found that Hindu musicians sing 
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276 different seales, each distinct from the other, and each 
having a charm in itself. 

Murchhands, Tands and Alankars are the various orna- 
ments, or fioriiwri, which are introduced by master singers 
to give effect to and deyclop the scale, or Iéiya, which they 
slog. 

Murchhanas are performed by going over 7 notes of the 
selected scale (fdya) backwards and forwards; this is 
ascending and descending Arohana and Avarohana; e.g.— 

C DE FGABC 
C BAG FED C 

Tinds are half Murchhunds, or motions in a single 

direction. 


Alankdrs are several thousand in number, and are per- 
formed by grouping together and repeating the musical 
notes in permutations: e.g.— 

Nishkarsha is C C, D D, E BK, &e. ; 

VistirnaisC DE, DEF; EF. G. 

Bindu is C D, D E, i I, &. 

We think we have laid before the readers of the 
THeosoryist materia!s which will enable them to sce that 
the Hindu Music is not hap-hazard work and alow caste 
jig, but that at least some attempts at a systematic arrenge- 
ment have been made by writers who made it their specialty. 
Nay, we find them so auxious to realize the great aim of 
music, which we have named above as Hakti, or the powcr 
of affecting the heart, that not only have they inserted 
various ingenious permutations and combinations of 
harmonical notes, but have actually set down rules and 
medicines for the cultivation of the voice, the singer's 
instrument. ‘They have been so careful to secure this aim 
that they have prescribed certain seasons of the year aud 
certain hours of the day for certain Ragas, and have most 
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searchingly enquired into the effect of eack musical note 
on the heart. Dancing they have reduced to rule, and 
keeping time became a science under their watchful 
and anxious care, such as will vie in its nicety with the 
Sanskrit grammar, which is recognized as almost the per- 
fection of deductive logic, 

}t is musical notation which we want, and feel this the 
more for we cannot perpetuate the melodious arrangements 
of tunes, of performers of genuine styles who, ia the course 
of nature, arc fast fading away. It is true we have a 
musical notation which we can claim as our own, but we 
think it is not sufficient nor elegant enough to mark the 
various graces of Hindu Music with the rapidity of a 
phonographer. We think the English system of music, 
such as itis, cannot be adupted by us without making 
necessary changes ; this we mean to do ere long, and so 
enable our friends living far away from India to share with 
us the enjoyment of melodious graces richly fraught with 
Rakti, (1) 


Poona Gayan Samaj, 20th Scptemher, 1879. 


(3rd October 1880). 

His Excellency the Right Honorable Sir James Fergus- 
son, Bart., K.C.M.G., C.I.E., Governor of Bombay who in 
honoring the Iustitute with a visit on the 3rd of October 
1880 accompanied by Lady Fergusson and Lord Edward 


te ee on ee 





(1) Parr: 
HAMA TTT: = VPVIUAA AIT: | PAT AT 
HET: | HAN WAT TAT | So I BIATALZ: 


WTA We ALT TATE TA: | BPUTTAT 
MAW: WUTC AZIM: ee tl unpaarg: 
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Clinton expressed himself highly satisfied witb what he 
saw, and spoke the following encouraying words :— 


Genttemen —It has afforded much interest and gratifi- 
cation to Lady Fergusson and myself to attend this exhibi- 
tron of native music as cultivated by your society. I am 
glad to observe, by the numerous attendance of uative 
gentlemen of position, that this Institution meets with their 
approval and support. I concur in the sentiments so 
beautifully expressed by Mr. Mahadeo Moreshwar Kunte 
with reference to the preservation and study of national 
music. Init are as it were embalmed the traditions, the 
affections, and the aspirations of a people. In all countries, 
patriotism fiuds its tenderest expression in music and song, 
they embody the inmost sentiments of our nature, and the 
higher longings of the soul are directed to the unseen world 
in their accents of praise. It is impossible, not to com- 
mend the zeal and evergy which the promoters of this 
society have displayed, 1m “the maintenance and diffusion of 
a taste for the vocal and instrumental music, handed down 
by your forefathers. T hope, that with the application of 
musical science it may be still farther developed, and prove 
a suurce of pleasure ‘aud profit to this, aud future genera- 
tions. Jn supporting this society, geutlemen, 1t seems to 
me that you honour yourselves, and I shall be glad if any 
encouragement that I can give, will contribute to its 
succcss. 


His Excellency was also pleased to mark his pleasure 


more substantially, by the handsome subscription of Ks. 50 
per annum, during his stay in Jndia. 


THE GAYAN SAMAJ. 
(Dnuvan Prakash, Moreh 1882.) 


After leaving the Town [Tall His Highness the Maharaja 
of Travancore went to the Gayan Samaj, where he was 
cordially weleomed by the members cf the Samaj and the 
students of the school. After [lis [lighness was entertained 
hy an exhibition of vocal and instrumental music, the 
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energetic Secretary of the Samaj, Mr. Balwant Trimbak 
Sahasrabuchy addressed His Highness as follows :— 


His Hicuness Surt PanmManasya, Dasa Vancnmi Bata, 
RaMA VaRMA-KULASHEKHARA, Kirtipati, Mane- 
Su.tan, Magarasa Kass KaMaRasaA Banapur, SAM- 
SHER JANG, MAHARAJA OF TRAVENCORE. 


I on behalf of the members of the Poona Gayan Samaj 
humbly beg to approach your Highness and express our 
heart-felt thanks for your Highness’ condescension in 
having graced our Samaj with your I[lighness’ august 
presence. We have already laid before your Highness the 
history of the Samaj and its objects and aims. Our school 
of music has been in existence for the last three years, and 
your Highness has just seen the progress that the school 
has made in native music and singing. The school is at 
preseut labouring under a serious disadvantage in not 
being able to engage the services of a competent teacher 
who can impart to the students of the school a higher kind 
of instruction in the art of music and singing as taught in 
Southern part of India. 


As on the previous occasion the Dewan read the Maha- 
raja’s reply which was as follows :— 


GENTLEMEN,—I am very much gratified by what I have 
seen and heard here to-day, and I owe that pleasure to 
your kindness. 


I consider your movement well conceived, well directed, 
and well sustained. A well-known Sanskrit stanza says, 
“ The cow feels, the infant feels, the serpent feels, the 
charm uf Music.” In our land music had at one time at- 
tained the dignity of a science as in all other branches of 
knowledge ; there has been a decline in this from the 
height to which our ancestors had raised it. Your endea- 
vours to revive and cultivate it have my most cordial 
sympathy, and I shall always regard your success with 
unfeigned pleasure and interest. | 


Before leaving the Samaj His [lighuess was pleased to 
give a donation of Rs, 500. 
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From the following correspondence it will be observed 
that the late Maharaja of Travancore was not wanting in 
the study of music also. 


1. Which is the system of music practised in Travan- 
core by the Court musicians—the Carnatic or Hindustani ? 


2. Is the Hindustani system practised at all—and how 
much is it preferred to the Carnatic by most people ? 


3. Was the school of musicians or other principal per- 
formers that have been or are still living in the Travancore 
country with their respective instruments ? 


4. A list of the Court musicians or other principal per- 
formers that have been or are still living in the Travancore 
country with their respective instruments. 


5. Was the air “Sarasa Samanuka, &c., composed by the 
Maharaja Kulashekhara; if so at what date? It appears to 
be popular a!l over Southern India. 


6. A list of the instruments employed. 


7. Can you supply me with any airs written correctly 
in the European uotes, &c., and the “ Pallavi,” “ Annu- 
Pallavi,” and “ Stanzas’”’ of each written separately ? It is 
perfectly possible to do this—but requires seme one who 
understands the Indian system of music as well as the 
European to do it correctly, so as to preserve the “ ‘Tala ” 
of the same. 


8. Are any native airs played by the “ Band” of His 
Highness. If so, are they played correctly according to the 
idea of native musicians as far as melody is concerned ? 
The private “ Band” of His Highness the Maharaja of 
Mysore do this. 


9. Is there any school or college patronized by His 
Highness where music is systematically taught ? 

10. Is there any system of notes, &e., in use among Tra- 
vancore musicians besides that of Tanjore or of Gharpure— 
or of simply writing the letters with perhaps a Dirghaa 
note sign where necessary. 

11. Has His Highness a band with native instruments ? 
(peria-mila) if so, what are the instruments that compose it ? 
What music do they play ? 


12, The favourite stringed instruments in use. 
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MEMORANDUM. 


Query I. 


Which is the system of music practised in Travancore 
by Court musicians—Cwrnatic or Hindustani ? 


Answer I. 


The Carnatic:is the most prevalent one. There are a few 
Hindustani musicians, The chief of them is one Auanta 
Padmanabha Gosanwi, a Maratha Bramin of Tanjore. His 
father, a very famous musician, entered the service of the 
Travancore Court some 55 years ago. His name was Meru 
Gosanwi, and was much respected. Before coming to 
Travancore he was in the service of the late Rajah of 
Tanjore Shivajee and his predecessor Sharfojee. ‘Thera 
were besides two Mahomedan Hindustani musicians of 
note—Suliman Salib and = Halavati, the former an ac- 
complished player or Saravat and the latter a vocalist. 


The most prevalent system of music, however, is the Car- 
natic. There are numerous men of this class—some good 
and many indifferent. ‘They include both vocalists and 
instrumentalists. 


The most eminent, par ercellence,is Parmeshwar Bhagvata, 
a Brahmin of Palghat. He 1s 72 years old, and counts 52 
years’ service in Travancore. His voice is extraordinarily 
sweet and of great power of range and modulation. He 
plays on almost all Indian instrumen‘’s (except, of course, 
wind instruments which are forbidden to Bramins). 


His son is also a good vocalist and the best violinist in 
Travancore, 


Another Brahmin musician, Kalyan Krishraya Bhagvat 
is the very best player on the Indian instrumeut—the Vina. 


Besides the Hindustani and Carnatic systems there is yct 
a third one called Sopanam, which is ecutirely coufined to 
the Malabar Coast. ‘The word Sopaaum incans “ stevs.”? 
In every tempie on the Malabar Coast of any importance 
it is usual to have both vocal and instrumental music at 
the sfeys leading to the chief shrine during the daily 
performance of certain pujas. Hence the origin of the word, 
The Sopanum system siiows marked difference from both 
the Hiudustani and Carnatic systems. 7 
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Answer ITI, 


The preference of one system to another is a mere matter 
of taste and national predilections. 


ANswerR III. 


Question III. is partly answered by answer I. One 
Kannayya Bhagvat, a direct pupil of the great Tyagaiyar 
lived many years in Travancore. He was an excellent 
songster, though his voice was inferior to that of Parme- 
shwar Bhagvata. It will, however, be wrong to say that the 
pupils of Tyagaiyar fouuded any school of musicians iz 
Travancore. Tyagaiyar’s compositions have exercised much 
influence undoubtedly. 


ANSWER IV. 


Question IV. has been answered in answer I. There are 
sundry others besides those named there ; but they are 
not above mediocrity and a detailed list cannot be of any 
great use. 


ANSWER V. 


+B] 


The note ‘‘ Sarasa Samanaka ” was composed by Vanchi 
Bala Ramavarma Kulashekhara Permal Maharaja, who 
reigned between 1829-30 and 1846-47. The exact date of 
this particular composition itis difficult to ascertain, as every 
year His Elighness produced lots of them. His Highness’ 
compositions extend to all kinds of musical composition all 
Ragas, &c. In point of language they include Sankrit, 
Malyalum-Sanskrit, Telagu, Hindustani, and Canarese; one 
great peculiarity in His Highness’ com pusitions is the copious 
insertions of the Swaraksharas inthem. ‘To make my mean- 
ing clear the Hindu Gamut is divided into seven parts—the 
eighth or octavo being the recurrence in tenor, of the 
first, The seven parts are symbolized by the seven letters : 


Sit Ri Ga Ma Pa Dha = Ni. 
at mm m4 WT am af 


These letters are in themselves meaningless. But the 
Maharaja has most adroitly introduced them in several of his 
compositions at the very places where the swaras symbolized 
hy them stand at the same time without at all vitiat- 
ing the meaning. For istance, in the piece ‘f Sarasa 
Samanaka ” parasa—navama, Ke., the Sa and Ma are first 
where the Shadja ana Madhyama swaras which they re- 
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present should be. This and many other picces composed 
by His Highness are very popular in Southern India. In 
fact, that Maharajas reign was the Augustan era of ‘T'ra- 
vancore. 


Answer VI. 


The wind or stringed instruments commonly found in 
use in Travancore are 1 Vina, 2 Tumbura (a mere accom- 
paniment), 3 Sarangi, 4 Saravat, 5 Violin, and 6 Ghata- 
Vadyam. The above are those used by the higher order 
of musicians. In the Durga and inferior temples certain 
families are hereditarily employed as musicians (2) and 
they play on 1 Nandum, 2 Villu (bow), and 3 Pullu. 

Percussion Instruments.—1 Mrathanga, 2 Gajjah, 3 Dolak, 
4 Uduk, 5 Chenda,’6 Timila, 7 Etakka, 8 Jakil, 9 Kidupidi, 
and perhaps some more. 

Vind Instruments. —1 Nagaswara, 2 Nedumkulal, 3 Kur- 
umkolal, 4 Murali or Sisskulal, 5 Pullamkolal, 6 Shrutti, 
7 Pampu-Nagaswaram, 8 Mukha Vina, 9 Kombu, and 
perhaps others. The European clarionct and flute are 
gradually coming into use. 


Answer VII. 


Captain Day has to some extent anticipated the diffi- 
cultics in getting the Hindu airs written out according to 
the European system of musical notation. There are, 
however, far greater difficulties than that of finding a man 
equally conversant with the two systems. The two systems 
themselves widely differ in many respects. 1. In the 
Hindu system there are half notes, quarter notes, and in- 
fitesimally minute and delicate shades as in a painting by 
a master artist. 2. The vocalist or instrumentalist very 
often glides over a whole gamut or half gamut, backward 
or forward in an unbroken easy flow. 3. In European 
music there is vo such thing as Ragam which in the Hindu 
system is a thing permanently and scientifically established 
from time immemorial. Any man possessing tho most 
ordinary knowledge of music will at once recognise the 
particular Ragam in whatever form of composition (and 
there are innumerable forms) it is sung to him, and 
one misplaced swaram will immediately jar in his ears. 
Once a Ragam and its rudimental gamat are prac- 
tiscd, the musician has the utmost liberty to manipulate 
It to the best of his skill aud conception without violat- 
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ing its cardinal canons. Indeed with all deference to 
Kuropcan music, and appreciation of its soul-stirring effects, 
I] must say that Hindu music is far more scientific and 
systematic. It is @ very interesting question, and well 
deserves to be discussed with the Gayan Samaj at Madras 
and kindred associations of specialists. In the meanwhile 
what I have said will in a manner indicate the great in- 
hrrent difficulties which must present themselves to one 
who attempts a “ translation”’ as it were. 


I will however try to get one or two of the simplest airs by 
the great Maharaja, who composed “ Sarasa-Samamukha,” 
Ke.,re ae to English notation by the English Bandmaster 
of the Nayar Brig: ade with the help of scme of the best 
Jtindu musicians now available here, and if he succeeds, 
they will be sent to Captain Day. 


Answer VIII. 


There is a very good English band attached to the Nayar 
Brigade of His [lighness the Maharaja. Mr. Watcher, a 
European, being the Bandmaste ‘r, the bandmen are all 
Nayars. It docs nol play Llindu airs as vin Mysore. 


ANSWER IN. 


There is no school or college where Hindu music is_re- 
gularly taught. But most of the leading musicians teach 
private pupils. 


ANSWER NX. 


Music is never taught in Travancore under any system 
of notation. It 1s taught more hke Vedas, by oral instrue- 
tions. 

Answer NI. 

His Highness the Maharaja has bands of Hindu music— 
wind intruments and stringed instruments. The two are 
of course never played together. Besides these there are 
wind instrument bands attached to every temple of import- 
ance in the country. Native bands have never attempted 
to play Kuglish tuncs. 


ANSWER XII. 


The most popular stringed instrument is the Pine, but 
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the European violin has made great encroachment iu 
popular favour. 
The above I trust will afford some information asked 


for by Captain Day 
(Signed Manual.) 


MAHARAJAH. 
Trevendrum, 29th June, 1885. 


POONA GAYAN SAMAJ. 
(Madras Mail, 20th August, 1883.) 
AN ORIENTAL PHILHARMONIC SOCIETY. 

The inaugural meeting of the Madras Branch of the 
Poona Gayan was held at 6 p.m., on Saturday, the 18th 
inst., in Patcheappah’s Hall, Sir Charles A. Turner, in 
the chair. Among those present were :—Mr. Justice 
Muthusawmy Iyer, Mr. H. J. Tarrant, Sir T. Madhava Rao, 
the Rev. Mr. Gibson, Mrs. Gibson, Dr. Drako Brockman, 
Mr. Walker, Dewan Bahadur R. Raghoonath Rao, Rai 
Bahadur T. Gopal Rao, M.R.Ry. P. Chentsal Rao, M.R.Ry. 
V. Bashyem Iyengar, M.R.Ry. P. Yetherajulu Naidu, 
M.R.Ry. P. Ranganatha Moodclliear, M.R.Ry. V. Krish- 
namachariar and Mr. Balwant Trimback Sahasrabudhy. 


The Chairman opened the proceedings by an address 
in which he said that it would, no doubt, surprise a 
great many people in Madras to hear of his presiding in 
a cause to which he had very little Iecisure to attend. 
A few nights ago, his friend Colonel Chamier (a dis- 
tinguished member of the Madras Philharmonic Society) 
came to him at the Club, and asked him to preside, and 
not having had the advantages of the political education 
which Sir T. Madhava Rao had had, he did not know how 
to say ‘no.’ (Laughter). And when he returned home, 
and began to consider what the consequences of his 
inability to say ‘no’ were, he felt sume difficulty as to 
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whether he could, on the following morning, reiterate to 
Mr. Balwant Trimback, the promise he had made to Colonel 
Chamier, and Mr. Balwant Trimback perhaps felt when he 
first came to see him (Sir Charles) that he was not received 
very warmly, but when he explained the objects of the 
Society, of which he is in Madras the representative, Sir 
Charles became gradually convinced of its usefulness. 
The English papers had lately reported a large dinner given 
to a celebrated professional actor, at which the president 
was the Chief Justice of England, who pointed out with his 
usual eloquence, that the stage was a great educator, and 
at the end of his speech, he said he would give quite a new 
quotation which turned out to be that “all the world’s a 
stage and all the men and women simply players.” 
Thinking of the eloquence of the Chief Justice or perhaps, 
it was by inspiration self produced, it occurred to Sir 
Charles that “ the man that hath no music in himself, nor 
is not moved with concord of sweet sounds is fit for 
treasons, stratagems and spoils.” He, therefore, felt that it 
would never do to show himself backward towards a society 
whose object was the development of native music. 
Another thouyht also came to his mind. He could not 
but remember how much pleasure he had experienced in 
his own English home, and in many other English homes, 
on hearing the sound of music played by members of the 
family. When Sir Charles came to this hall, a few 
evenings ago, and listened to the very eloquent address of 
Sir Madhava Rao, and his allusion to the difficulty in 
promoting intercourse between Europeans and natives, Sir 
Charles believed that the difficulty lay in the want of some 
pleasure that would bring Europeans and natives more and 
more together. It would not, perhaps, do to see them all 
dancing with cach other, but there was a form of amuse- 
ment cultivated in England which was a great social bond, 
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and that amusement was music, And it occurred to Sir 
Charles, that this same pleasure which united ladies and 
gentlemen in Eugland in social intercourse, might unite 
Europeans and natives in this country also in pleasant 
social intercourse, But they should first understand cach 
other’s music, and Mr, Balwant Trimback would now 
explain to the meeting some of the mysteries of the ancicnt 
music of the Hindus. 


Thereupon he said :-— 

Life must have its recreations as well as its dutics ; as 
the constant strain of grave occupation cannot be borne 
without the loss of something of its vitality or clasticity. 
Human nature is so constituted that as a prime condition 
of health man must have his moments of relaxation when 
he throws off the burden of work and rejoices in the 
pleasant sensations uf his own free activity. But indul- 
gence in this respect must be temperate in degree and 
innocent in quality. Music is one of the most innocent and 
elevating indoor amusements. It affords pleasure to all 
and delights specially to those who cultivate and develop a 
taste forit. Itsoftens and refines the mind and clevates its 
devotion to the Creator of the Universe. 


Relying upon the testimony of works of great antiquity 
lying around us some 4,000 to 8,000 years’ old, we can safely 
aflirm that Hindu music is of very ancient origin, and 
was developed into a system and science when Hindu 
Rishis resided and meditated in the primeval furests ; and 
inaugurated civilization. 

# x % * # x 

The art of music both vocal and instrumental being pre- 
emineutly of Aryan origin and as the art had been brought 
tu a good deal of perfection ages ago by Indian Aryans, it 
was considered desirable by many persous of standing, and 
position in Poona and in the Deccan generally to atlord 


al 







peek impctus to music and revive the taste for Indian 
Mke@sic ; with this view was founded on the 3rd of October 
$74 an institute called the Gayan Samaj of Poona. 


yO The institute began by holding monthly meetings and 
_” garding prizes to those who practised the art of music 
‘ofessionally. 


On the lst of January 1879 the institute deemed it pro- 
3r to increase its usefulness by opening a school for Indian 
sic, preference being given to students who are other- 

wise well educated, which will have the effect of raising the 
stutus of the accomplishment and culture of the science 
itself. 

The institute does not consider this object a primary, but 

a sccondary one, therefore, the time and place selected for 
_ instruction are such as not to interfere in the least with the 
rs gular scholastic studies. 


¢ institute has also in view to clucidate the old 
work on the science which are sunk into obscu- 
for want of attention to the subject and for 
“4aont encouragement to those who may be 

' them their study. 


been all along warmly appreciated and 


sup, ‘ies and Luropeans, 

T alg ‘t you with the following reply 
recently n “ence to our application for the 
Royal Patrow wn August last — 


_* Tso. 
iL DEPARTMENT, 
JASTLE, 30th May 188.3. 


From G@. MONTEATH, BR au, C.S., Acting Under-Scere- 
tary to tho Governmeny of Bombay. 

To BALWANT TRIMBACK SAHASRABUDITLY, Esa. 

Siz,—In coutimuation of my letter, No. 3,586, dated tho 

Sth September last, 1 am directed to iuform you that 
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their Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Duke 
of Edinburgh have been graciously pleased to consent 
to become Patrons of the Gayan Samaj of Poona. 

& # % * * * 


Sir Charles then said that they were all very much obliged 
to Mr. Balwant Trimback for the exposition he had given 
of Hindu music, and although the art had been much 
neglected for some generations, there was no reason why 
it should not be revived and improved. The first elements 
of the art were, no doubt, as the Sanscrit writer informed 
them, derived from the observation of the cries of animals, 
and how much men were affected by this, was known 
to most of those present. In one of Charles Reed’s novels, 
‘““Never too late to mend,” mention was made of some 
miners in Australia travelling many miles to hear a bird 
sing which had been brought from England, it was the 
English lark ; the incident was no doubt founded on fact, 
and it was perfectly true to human nature. It was well- 
known how the sounds of music lifted one’s thoughts 
to the Great Creator of all, in whose perfect wisdom 
men hoped to find the harmony they could never find 
on earth. As to the opening of a branch in Madras 
of the Poona Society, Sir Charles thought it might perhaps 
be better for Madras to have its own Socicty, but, since 
“ Unity is Strength,” it would be a great deal better 
to have one strong Society under such auspices as the 
Poona Society, and there was nothing in this that neces- 
sitated any sacrifice on the part of Madras. Madras was 
willing to associate with Poona in the cultivation of that art 
which all admired. It was quite possible to have various 
societies in Bombay, Madras, and other places, but there 
ought to be one principal Society, and that should be the 
Society of India. Sir Madhava Rao was pretty confident 
that the Association of Madras with Poona would be 
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conducive to the interests which the Society sought 
to advance. Speuking of musical instruments in England, 
Sir Charles said, there was first of all the shepherd’s pipe 
—the humble reed which the shepherd cut in the meadows, 
some wiser shepherd put these reeds together, and eventually 
-some great musician developed it into the organ. As 
to the origin of stringed instraments, the Greeks held that 
ai man was once walking along the scashore, and found 
the shell ofa turtle, thesinews of which had dried, ard 
the wind passing through them made music. The greatest 
possible improvements had been made in musical instru- 
meuts during the last 150 years in Europe. But the 
improvement of musical instruments was not the only 
ohjeet of the Poona Society. The Society desired that 
the people should rescue popular melodies from oblivion. 

Sir Charles was not aware that there were any popular 
melodies in India, but Sir Madhava Rao informed him 
that the shepherd might still be found in the villages 
wbout Madras playing popular melodies on Is pipe. 
The national airs of Madras were, Sir Charles thought, 
certainly worth preserving. He had heard that the founders 
of the Society had succeeded in getting held of two 
very old) works on music, and the Association, with the 
Poona Institution, would enable Madras to bring these 
works to light, and to introduce and promote the cultivation 
of music as a domestic amusement amongst the Hindus 
who were now passing their B.A.’s in the educational 
movement of the 19th century. They had now arrived 
at the time when they asked for something of the refine- 
ments of life, and by becoming members of the Society, 
they would very likely achieve that object. Sir Charles 
then declared the Madras Branch of the Poona Society 
opened. 


Four native musicians then ascended the platform 
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with their instruments which consisted of two violins, 
the vina, the tamboor, the sarbat, and a drum, and played 
a few airs, after which a native gentleman read out 
the English translation of the Mahratta “ Commemoration 
Anthem ” composed by a member of the Poona Socicty. 


Mr. Rai Bahadur T. Gopal Rao, on behalf of the mecting, | 
then thanked Sir Charles for his kindness in presiding, 
after which the meeting dispersed. 


THE POONA GAYAN SAMAJ. 
(Bombay Times, 9th October, 1835. 
[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 


It is not often that Europeans and natives come togcther 
for the purpose of passing an evening pleasantly. The 
Gayan Samaj of Poona, recently patronized by thoir 
Royal Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh, must be given due credit for once or twice 
arranging every year gatherings in which the two com- 
munities mix freely. This year the Samaj gave their 
annual musical treat on Saturday, the 22nd ult., in the 
Town Hall, Hcerabaug. Many European ladics and gen- 
tlemen, and many natives of rank and position, graced 
the occasion by their presence. Amougst those present 
were the following :—Mrs. Baird, the Hon. Captain Somer- 
set, Sir Jamsetjee Jecjcebhoy, Bart., General Sir John 
Ross, K.C.B., General I. Annesley, General and Mrs. 
Bayly, Mra. Jopp, Mr. and Mrs. Shephard, Mr. and Mrs. 
Moore, Mr. and Mrs. Vidal, Mr. and Mrs. Pollen, Mrs. 
Sleater, Mr. and Mrs. Wood, Mr. and Mrs, Foster, Mrs. 
Forde, Miss Gresley, Mr. Lee-Warner, C.S., Colonel and 
Mrs. Walker, Khan Bahadoor Dorabjee Padunyi, Mr. 
Crowe, Major Babingtou, Colonel and Mrs. Stopford, Mr. 


and Mys. Scorgie, Mr. and Mrs. Searle, Mr. and Mrs. 
Mallock, Dr. and Mrs. Stcele, Dr. Salaman, Dr. Dudley, 
Mr. and Mrs. Waite, Surgcon-General Auchinleck, Rao 
Babadoor G. H. Deshmukh, Rao Bahadoor M. G. Ranade, 
Mr. Simpson, Rao Bahadoor S. P. Pandit, Mr. Kunte, Mr. 
Dorabjec Dadabhoy Boottee, Mrs. Leavermore, Mr. Richard- 
son, Colonel Bedford, Colonel Lloyd, Mr. Bhau Saheb 
Natu, Mr, Aba Saheb Natu, Mr. Balasahch Patwardhan, 
Mr. Babasaheb Natu, H. H. Akbarshaw, H. H. Jangec- 
shaw, Shrimant Babasaheb Sanghikar, &. Many of those 
present on the occasion are members of the institution. 


His Excellency the Governor arrived a little after 
5 o’clock, and the proceedings commenced shortly after- 
wards. The boys of the Samaj school of music and other 
members of the Samaj went through the following pro- 
eraunne most creditably and were often applauded :— 

PART L 
INSTRUMENTAL Music. 
(By several members of the Samaj.) 


1. SALAD ee cee see ces coccescovsseoee agra (Air) DBibhasa. 


3% eseeeec ease eSSees eS sR Sss CGF eeeeehss 86% eee Whaiaja. 
i) @ee 28 Fee 0Ge COG 0226 288 SHY Ge GOH Oe CHR B82 sO8 Dhina. 
COS Oe OOF FOS CEL SHS COE FEE EEE GHB ASe DHRHEs Ee Malashri. 


D. THUB iesdeveiisensevsseioeses ccacde seeseresess’ | Yaltnal-Nalvana, 
Bs. SDI wadeainseceareasecsererterGar ceieesese <P UrVI-dMSlin. 
4. Pakhwaja ..socesseeceeeee Varna (Time) Chautala, 
jf Waeeadeesecesuciececkiinceaeee: ODANGT: 
PAT I. 
Vooan Music. 
(By School Children.) 

1. Dhripadiar occ ces cee sccceeseeeeehtaga (Air) Chhayanata 
SSUPUVATEA — aecccoceserccs cosccsces escosee:  Dihiaren. 
3. Ashtapadi Taran... eccccecenceeces cee Da gesari, 
4. Dhripada Suravartia cocces-coce coveee ce Multani. 
>, Ddnripratdia oc ccecee cov ene cer ove cesceseesecsees Pi lbhinsa. 

Dini iii twboowawwdeeeinndivan-eieecdeecewrasece, Nitta: 


6. Songs. 
Concluding with the Commemoration Anthem 
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The programme over, Mr. M. M. Kunte, head-mastcr of 
the Poona High School and a member of the Samaj, 
having thanked H. E.the Governor and the visitors on 
behalf of the Samaj, said :—The music, which this Philhar- 
monic Association seeks to revive and cultivate, has an 
historical, scientific, and national interest. I will make a 
few remarks on these points, sv that we all may realize 
how much we are indebted to your Excellency, the ladics 
and gentlemen, who, by their presence on this occasion. 
have testified to their appreciation of our efforts. It 1s now 
positively established by documentary evidence that at 
least 7,000 years before Christ, India had developed a 
system of musical notation, that the seven notes were 
scientifically arranged, each note being divided into three— 
the sharp, flat, and the proper note itself. All the inserip- 
tions as yet discovered, and the Sanskrit literature that has 
been brought to hight, place this statement beyond doubt. 
This fact has a scientific side. Though all the world over, 
notes, the clements of music, are seven only, yet the great 
variety of modes and melodies differ in European and 
Judia music, which is either ancient or modern, southern 
or northern, The southern or the Dravidian system is 
more Vedic than the northern or Hindustani Dhanga. 
There is what is called a constant mode in Maharastra. 
This is the remnant of the system of singing Vedic psalms. 
It consists of opening modulation, soft, steady and slow 
in its progress. ‘This ig followed by notes the pitch of 
which is high, the modulation is strong, varied and rapid 
in its flow. This is followed by a combination of both 
leading to agreeable cadences. In a treatise on music, 
which is at any rate as ancient as the third century before 
Christ, a connection between physiological conditions of 
human blood in the course of a day, and the changes of 


temper which these conditions necessitate are cxplained. 
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Every Indian musician tukes care to adapt his melody to a 
particular time. During the period of medieval history 
of Northern India, Indian music underwent changes which 
may be best described as the transition of powerful Indo- 
Aryan music into a pleasant soft subtlety. The Indian 
music, glorying in its antiquity, rich in its variety of soft 
strained notes, sudden transitions, copious tunes, trilling 
and adapting to particular times of the day, has certain 
claims on your attention. It is true that our music is not 
so Charming to Nuropean ears as to ours. In examining 
the cause of this fact, it was pointed out to me by an 
Enelish gentleman, an aecomplished musician, that the 
sixth note of our gamut is by some intervals lower than the 
sixth note of the European gamut, and that this makes a 
great diflerence. The subject of the intervals of notes will 
be examined, and a mode of progress will be seen, so that 
vur inusic may be euriched by what is excellent in European 
music, and Indian instrumental music may be developed. 
These aspirations are about to be realized, when their 
Roval Highnesses the Prince of Wales and the Duke of 
Edinburgh have become the patrons of this association, 
when the leading gentlemen of Madras have originated an 
association Of their own which is to co-operate with this 
association, and when the question of the National Anthem 
has directed the attention of all to this department of 
science, Which ts directly connected with all concerns and 
activities of human hfe.  (Applause.) 


Ifis Excellency the Governor replied as follows :— 
* Ladies and Gentlemen,—I am glad to see this afternoon 
an audience so respectable and representative of both 
Kuropean and native society to testify to the imtercst 
excited by the Gayau Samaj, the Philharmonic Society of 
Poona. My learned friend Mr. Kunte has, in a very able 
and intcrosting address, which 1 hope we may be able still 
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better to appreciate in print, sot forth the hgh aims which 
the society has in view. Certainly no elegant art is better 
calculated to elevate and purify the intelligence than the 
practical study of music. This society is working on 
parallel lines with the great academy of music which has 
lately been inaugurated in Englaud with so much earnest- 
ness by Hf. R. H. the Prince of Wales. It well deserves 
to he popular, for it secks to revive and devel ope the study 
of native music: and no music can be so dear to any people 
as that which has been handed down from their ancestors. 
But it is satisfactory to kuow that this society recognizes 
the value of western musical science and the improvement 
of their own. I believe that just as we can better appreciate 
our domestic literature and better understand our own 
language by the study of the classics upon which our litera- 
ture and language are founded, and so we require to study 
music in its world-wide development in order to improve 
and perfect that of our native country. Tam = gratified to 
learn that this society is furnishing gratuitous and scicutific 
instruction to a large number of students, more than ninety 
(hear, hear), who are at the same time prosecuting their 
studies in our colleges and high schools. One young man 
who tuok part in one of the musical pieces is, | am_ told, a 
promising Sanscrit scholar. The cultivation of this art can- 
not fail to be an enjoyment and solace to such students in 
their leisure hours aud to exercise a refining influence on 
their characters. Before I camo to this country my 
interest in this socicty was hespoken by a good fricud at 
Poona, General Lord Mark Kerr (applause), and I am suru 
that he and others who havo encouraged the socicty in its 
early cfforts will rejoice to hear of its increasing prosperity 
and influence. On the part of you visitors I would thank 
the socicty for the interesting cutertainment which they 
have afflurded us. (Applause. ) 
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lis Excellency the Governor and sutfe and the audience 
wero highly pleased with the entertainment piven during the 
evening, and the company dispersed after the usual distri- 
bution of flower, garlands and rose water. 


THE GAYAN SAMAJ. 


(Malras Mail, 22nd January 1884.) 


The first of a serics of musical entertainments by the 
Madras Branch of the Poona Gayan Samaj was given last 
evening at the bungalow of Mr. V. Bhashyam Iyengar, 
the Luz. The entertainment was honoured by the pre- 
sence of his Excellency the Commander-in-Chief, one of 
the patrons of the Samaj, and among the company present 
were Justice and Mrs. Brandt, Dewan Bahadur Ragoonath 
Rao, Dr. and Mr. David Duncan, Dr. Oppert, Messrs. 
Bilderbeck, Soomasoondrum Chetty, V. Krishnamachariar. 
Cunniah Chetty, Gopala Rao, P. Rungunadha Muodelliar, 
Etherajulu) Naidu, D. S. White, &c. The musical fare 
provided was particularly interesting, for in addition to 
performances by professional musicians like Messrs, Shankar 
Row and T. Singara Charlu, and distingmshed amateurs 
like Professor Sheshigiri Sastri, vocal and instrumental 
expositions of high merit were given by various pupils of 
the schools. One little boy in particular excited great 
enthusiasm by his brilliant performance on the violin. Tn 
thanking Sir Frederick Roberts for his presence, Dewan 
Bahadur Ragoonath Row referred to the good work which 
the Gayan Samaj was doing, and hoped that the entertain- 
ments of which that of last night was the first, would form 
an additional link to bind together socially the East and 
the West. All present could heartily congratulate Mr. 
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Bhashyam Tyengar, the host, upon such a successful 


inauguration of the series. 


CONCERT OF THE POONA GAYAN SANAJ, 
JESTHETIC AND PHILHARMONIC 
SOCIETY OF POONA. 


(Daily Telegraph and Deccan Herald, Ath Octoblrr, 1881.) 


The Council Hall yesterday evening presented a most 
lively and pleasing appearence, the occasion being the 
Annual Concert of the Poona Gayan Samaj, an institu- 
tion which was established in the year 187-4 with the object 
of giving an impetus to tbe cultivation of Hindu music, 
vocal and instrumental, and to revive a taste for music. 
The Poona Gayan Samaj is now established on a firm basis, 
aud has continued to make considerable progress in the art 
of Indian music. The Managing Committee of the insti- 
tution have established schools for regular instruction in 
music, afforded opportunities for occasional lectures, 
encouraged the elucidation of old Sanscrit musical works, 


&c., &e. 


Shortly before 4 o’clock, the Council Hall began gradu- 
ally to assume an animated appearance, and before the time 
appointed for the commencement of the proceedings, it was 
densely crowded ; even the gallery was not spared by the 
numerous spectators aud the children of the several native 
schools in the city ; and it was pleasing to observe that 
there was a good sprinkling of European ladies and gentle- 
men present. His Excellency the Governor, who was 
accompanied by an A.-D.-C., entered the Hall a little after 
half-past four o’clock, when His Excellency was received 
by the assembly standing up till Sir James Fergusson took 
his seat on the dais. On the right of the Governor was the 
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Hon'ble Mr. Peile, and on the feft the Hon’ble Mr. 
Meivill. The following programme was gone through :— 


PROGRAMME. 
Paat IL 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC. 


1. Jalatarang .. wee oes Raga (Air) Kafi. 
- » Khamaja. 


99 coe eee eee 
2. Satar an bes ..» Raga (Air) Malhar. 
ss ous aes ges. - tae » Kalyana 
3. Saranys eas ms eee Raga (Air) Purvi. 
a ae ar i. oe » Ginjoti. 
4. Bona ... os a w. Rava (Air) Purvi. 
os a oes - 3 » Khainaja. 
db. Pukhunwaja ... — vee Parna (Time) Trivata. 
29 ese eee eee 9 ry) Chautala. 
ae ee aoe saa - » Dbamur. 
Part II. 
1, Dhripada =... ise eo Ragu (Air) Yamana. 
2. Suravarta coe eee eee 9 3) Bihaca. 
3. Dhripada ae aes ea st » Khamaja. 
4. Ashtapadi eee eee ose 93 +h) Do. 
5. Pada... se out .. In Memoriam. 


Gop Save THE QUEEN. 


On the whole the different picces detailed in the pro- 
gramme were very creditably carricd out. Some of the 
curious-shaped instruments—especially the one supported 
by two artificial pumpkins, and another with an enormous 
number of keys—were frequently remarked upon, whilst 
the vocal music which was greatly admired not by the 
natives only, but by tho European ladies and gentlemen 
prosent—even by those to whose cars the sound of native 
music must naturally prove discordant. Several of the 
performers were also applauded for their skill and ingenuity 
in the manipulation of the curiously-shapod imstruments, 
and the modulations of some of the vuices were parti- 
cularly adinired. 

The musical portion of the programme being complcted, 

J 
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Mr. M. M. Kunte said:—Your Excellency, Councillors, 
ladies and gentlemen—Some of you are aware that at the 
annual gathering,—the concert given by the Gayan Samaj 
last year—H. E. the Governor desired me to write a paper, 
embodying the remarks I made in my last year’s speech. 
Accordingly I have prepared a paper which has developed 
into this form. I have prepared ten plates which demon- 
strate the general principles of comparative music. The 
first plate is a comparative chart of the history of Indian 
and European music ; the second plate is a graphic repre- 
sentation of comparative rhythmics ; the third, of the 
comparative alphabet of time ; the fourth, of the comparative 
view of musical embellishments or musical dynamics ; the 
fifth, of comparative melodies; the sixth, of an analysis 
of an Indian melody; the seventh, melody; and their 
seasons, or melodics and human physiology; the eighth, 
of comparative harmonics; the ninth, of the different 
systems of Indian music; and the tenth, of a compara- 
tive view of musical instruments. This is plate No. 1. 
This plate, as you will see, gives a condensed view of the 
history of the uropean and Indian music frum 2,000 B.C. 
to 1,600 A.D. At the time of the Rishis the gamut was 
considered to consist of three principal tones, and an air 
was divided into four parts. Jaimini dwells particularly 
upon the Vedic system of music. About 1,200 B.C., 
Sanscrit works, especially the Kamayana, mention the Vind 
(the Indian lyre) and seven kinds of drums. Bharata 
describes two systems of music, romantic (desht) and 
classical (margi). The first, about this period, began to act 
upon the last,—the red lines upon that chart showing that 
about 500 B.C., when Budhism originated, the romantic 
music had modified considerably the classical—the sacred 
music of the Buddhists. 


Between 500 B.C. and 100 A.D., Greek and Roman 
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music was developed in Europe. On the music of 100 A.D. 
Sanscrit writers and inscriptions throw a good deal of light. 
About 700 A.D., there was a great revival in Indta, and 
a Sanscrit work mentions Jalataranga. About 200 A.D., 
Sangita Ratnakara was written. About 1,600 A.D., in 
the reign of Akbar, Tansena flourished. The tenth plate 
shows. all the musical instruments invented by musicians of 
the Mogul Court. The fourth column of this. plate dis- 
tinctly shows how, between 2,000. B.C., and 1,200 B.C., 
the Vina and drums were invented. Between 1,200 B.C., 
and 700 A.D., no invention was made. In 700 A.D., the 
Jalatarang was added, and between 700 A.D., and 1,600 
A.D., no invention was made. In the middle ages in 
Europe, church-music was developed. The first column of 
this plate gives the different periods of the history of 
music. The second column mentions the names of musicians 
with their history.. The third column gives the progress of 
music ; the forth column, the invention of musical instru- 
ments ; the fifth column, chronology ; and the sixth column, 
the history of European music. A good deal of informa- 
tion about music, in its direct and collateral bearings, is 
condensed in this plate. I cannot explain it fully on this 
occasion for want of time. Thuis. plate: represents it. 


The second plate is a graphic representation of com- 
parative rhythmics. The zigzag lines represent Indian 
rhythmics. The straight limes, below them, represent 
European rhythmics. The systems are delineated upon 
this plate. European musicians remark that the Indian 
rhythmics are broken and irregular, but this is not a fact. 
Indian rhythmics can be converted into European rhyth- 
mics; the elements are 1-2; 1-2-3; 1-2-3-+. This drum- 
mer here will beat Indian time. This young mau, who is 
my pupil, will repeat 1-2; 1-2-3; 1-2-3-4; in accordance 
with the metronome here. This demonstration shows that 
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Indian and-European rhythmics are identical, The ques- 
tions connected with prosody and with accentuation are 
eonnected with rhythmics ; an accent is either strong,. 
medium or weak. The strong accent is varied in Indian 
Rhythmics. Our musicians caltit Sama. The principles, 
upon which all this is based, are given in these notes at the 
foot of the second plate. 


The third plate is the comparative alphabet of ture. 
You see these two representations consisting of black and 
red lines. ‘The Indian system rccogniscs.twenty-two tones, 
or rather seven tones, with their sub-divisions or particles 
of sound. These twenty-two sounds or toncs are named 
according to.the effect they produce upon human feelings. 
The first tone C., according to our system, produces the 
heroic, marvellous, or the terrible sound; the second D. 
does the same. According to the European system, the. 
first is called the strong tone, and the second is called the 
hopeful, or the arousing tone. The third E. or the 
mediant tone, according to our system, produces a feeling 
of pity. The Europeans call it the steady calin tone. For 
the sub-dominant, according to our system, produces the 
feeling of ludicrous, or the amorous, The Europeans call it 
the desolate, or awe-inspiring tone, The G. or the dominant, 
according to our system, is by one particle higher than the 
European G. This can be demonstrated by means of these 
two musical instruments. (The instruments were then 
shown and the fact was demonstrated). A, according to 
our system consists of three particles of sound or tone— 
according to the European system it consists of four; thus 
the difference 1s made up. European RB. and our B. are 
identical. The European A. is called the weeping ur the 
sorrowful tone. Our A. produces the feeling of the sorrow- 
ful or terrible tone. Our B. produces a fecling of pity. 
The European B. is called the sensitive or the piercing 
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tone. The fact of our G. being higher than the Enropean G. 
as determined by means of instruments, Ganot’s Physics 
goes into the details of this subject. European flats and 
sharps are merely our sub-tones. All this is represented 
upon this plate. These foos-notes condense the principles 
of the alphabet of tune upon which the system of melodies 
and harmonies is based. This fourth plates gives musical 
dynamics, You see that the Dhruvapada system is elemen- 
tary; it admits of only vibration and straining of the 
voice, which is represented by the second sign here. The 
Khyala system of music, in addition to this, admits of a 
sudden transition, which is abundantly seen in European 
music. The Tapp& system, in addition to this, admits of 
rapidly vibrated tones, of rapid runs, which, this newspaper 
states, are imperceptible elevations and depressions of 
voice; but these are rapid running tones, the grains of 
which can be numbered and marked. The Tappa system 
admits also of vibrated runs, and, of what some Europeans 
call, turns, but they are rapid arpegios. I can show on 
this occasion four plates only, and demonstrate music. The 
other six plates, with their foot-notes, complete this paper. 
An introduction will show the relation of music to 
Aesthetics. 


Tho Indians compare musical tones to the lion’s roar, to 
the thunder, and to the warblings of birds, with which the 
ancicnt Aryans were familiar, Hence the Indian music 
has a foundation in Nature. My time is limited on this 
occasion, and I will, therefore, conclude. 

Mr. Kunte concluded with a statement that this paper 

be dedicated to H. E. the Governor in connexion with the 
 Gayan Samaj of Poona. 

H, E. THE GOVERNOR’S SPEECH. 

Lapiss AND GENTLEMEN,—I am glad that our meeting 

this year is in this hall, which affords great advantages for 
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the display of national music, and admits of the presence 
ofa large number of friends who are interested in this 
Institution. The progress that has been made in the past 
year must be very gratifying to those who have exerted 
themselves to restore and develope the science and art of 
Indian music, There can be no mere worthy and patriotic 
object, while this charming art is calculated to elevate and’ 
delight the people of this country. It seems to me more 
prudent to build upon the old Jines rather than to borrow 
slavishly from other nations the progress that has been 
made by the juvenile performers. I trust that, the 
numbers of European ladies and gentlemen, who have 
attended to-day, not only marks the sympathy, which 
attaches all lovers of music to each other, but will prove to 
our native friends the sympathy which is felt for their 
efforts in a worthy cause. The statements which we heard 
of the plans of the association must mean money. It is 
natural that it shoud desire a local habitation as well as a 
name, and remembering how liberally our native friends 
contribute for good objects of all kinds, I think that help 
will not be wanting to enable its promoters to attain their 
object. I am very grateful for the kind acknowledgment 
which has been made of the interest, which I have taken. 
in this Institution. I do sympathise heartily in its object, 
and I hope that it will produce most satisfactory results. 
Although our music, like our learning and our civilization, 
has been derived from a common stock, yet in all respects 
the working of ages upon divergent lines creates ideas and 
taste, which cannot be easily reconciled. To borrow 
arbitrarily the development of the West is not the true 
way of reforming the East: nor can harmony and sym- 
phony which rest upon varying principles be easily assimi- 
lated. Yet those of our European friends, who possess a 
cultivated musical ear and taste, must have recognized the 
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skill which has been applied to some of the pieces vocal, 
and inetramental, to which we have listened, and must 
acknowledge that thia Institution has already dove mach 
to apply true musical principles to the native art. 


This portion of the proceedings having heen concluded, 
Sardar Balwant V. Shastre Patwardhan rose and asked the 
Secretary, Mr. Nilkant V. Chhatre, with the permission of 
His Excellency the Governor to read the “ Farewell 
Address,” at the same time begging of his Excellency 
to accept the same. The “ Farewell Address”? runs as 
follows :— 

To His Excetuency tHe Ricnr Hon’sre, Sir James 
Fercusson, Bart., K.C.M.G , C.1.E., Governor of Bomoay 
and Patron of the Poona Gayan Samaj, the Asthetic 
and Philharmonic Society of Poona. 


May iT PLease Youk Excetrency.—We, the following 
members of the Council of the Poona Gayau Samaj— 
/ésthetic aud Philharmonic Society of Poona—beg respect- 
fully to inform your Excellency that this Samaj was 
founded in the year 1874, and, supported and encouraged 
by public patronage and sympathy, has had progressive 
prosperity ; that a Financial Committee has been appointed, 
with Sir John Ross in the chair, to collect funds for placing 
it on a firm and permanent footing and that the operations 
of this Committce, as far as they go, are quite hopetul. The 
Thakore Sahebs of Gondal, Vala, and Bajana aud the Sir- 
desai of Savantwadi have responded to the call. Raja 
Surendra Mohan Tagore, Mus. Doc., C.I.E. of Caleutta, 
with bis usual liberality, has promised to assist the cause 
of this Samaj. His Excellency, Sirdar Atarsing, C.I.E., 
Chief of Bhadawar in Ludhiana, and Raja Sirdar Udit Nara- 
yan Singh of Mirzapure, N.-W. Provinces, have written 
to sympathise with the movement mest heartily. Your 
Excellency will be gratificd to learn that since the founda- 
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tion of this Samaj the number of scholars in our schools 
has increased to 150 and that the monthly income has risen 
to Rs. 100. 

It is our paramount duty to acknowledge that one of the 
main causes of its prosperity has been the genuine interest 
taken in its progress and welfare by distinguished members 
of the European and native community, among whom 
may be mentioned General Lord Mark Kerr, K.C.B., 
Mr. W. H. Newnham, Sir Mangaldas Nathoobhoy, Knight, 
C.S.I., and Byramji Jeejibhoy, Esq., C.S.1., who assisted 
the institution at its birth and during its infancy. Its 
yrowth was accelerated under the patronage of our late 
Governor, Sir hichard Temple and subsequently of your 
Excelleacy. 


We are highly grateful for the deep interest your Ex- 
cellency has taken in the Samaj with which your distin- 
guished name is associated in many respects, and the fact of 
your Excellency’s condescension in presiding at the Annual 
Concerts, has given the greatest encouragement to its 
welfare and progress. 


We shall always remember with thankfulness that it 
was by the support of your Excelloncy’s Government that 
this Samaj has secured the high honour of the distinguished 
patronage of two illustrious members of the Royal Family 
of England—Their Royal Highnesses The Prince of Wales 
and The Duke of Edinburgh. 


Under such auspices the Gayan Samaj of Poona has suc- 
ceeded in securing popularity and distinction throughout 
India, and the usefulness of its objects has met with public 
recognition. 

The visits paid to the Samaj by His Highness the 
Maharaja of Travancore, and the Pant Sachiva, are events 
worthy of being mentioned on this occasion. The honour 
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thus conferred on us by such enlightened’ Native Rulers, so 
deeply interested in the preservation and promotion of the 
Fine Arts of India, though on. their own lines, yet pro-. 
mising further development, will not fail to lead to the 
progress of Indian Musical Science and.Indian Aistheties. 


While there is reason to congratulate ourselves.on the: 
progress already made by the cucouragement and support. 
given by H. E. Lord Ripou, 1. H. the Nizam, the Maha- 
raja of Baroda, the Rao of Kutch, the Thakore Sahebs of 
Bhavanugar, Wadwan, Palitana, Gondal, and Vala, 
Sir-Desai uf Savantwadi and other European and native 
gentlemen, we are quite alive to the fact that much yet 
remains to be done in fulfilment of the objects which the 
Samaj has kept steadily in view. We beg to assure your 
Excellency that no efforts shall be wanting on our part 
towards the attainment of those objects in proportion to 
our resources, | 


The Howble Dr. W. Hunter, at the first public meeting 
of the Bengal Academy of Music held on the 26th February 
1883, remarked that “it is surprising how rapidly such a 
“movement tells in an Indian District. The Native 
“* Musical Society of the Deccan, the Poona Gayan Samaj, 
“has already exercised a marked influence. While visit- 
‘ing a number of Marathi schools, last autumn, | heard 
‘fa good deal of singing. It was easy to distinguish tha 
“classes which had beeu scientifically taught or which con- 
“taimed even a few boys who had received a musical 
“ trainiug in the native method’? ; and we are confident 
that the work of teaching music which this institution has 
undertaken is progressing steadily. 


We also beg to state that Brauch Associations have been 
established in Madras and in Bombay. The Madras 
branch was established on the 18th August 1883, with the 
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assistance of Raja Sir T. Madhava Rao, K.C.S.I., the 
Hon’ble Sir Charles Turner, Kt, C.1.B., the Hon/’ble 
Justice Muthuswamy lyer, U.1.K., the Hon’ble Raja G. N. 
Gajapatirao, Diwan Bahadur R. Raghunathrao, Colorel S. 
Chamier, R.A., Mus. Bac., and Colonel H. McLeod; and 
H. R. H. the Duke of Connavght bas become its Patron. 
A schvol has been started, there, where musica) education is 
imparted to about 50 boys op a plan similar to what obtains 
here. The Bombay Branch was established in 1883, under 
the patronage of Sir Mangaldas Nathoobhoy, Knight, 
C.S.1., Rao Bahadur Gopalrao Hart Deshmukha and 
other European and native gentlemen ; and over 380 boys 
are regularly taught there ou a similar plan. 

Similar movements have lately been made in Baroda, 
Wadwan, Bhavanuggar and Kollapur. 


We are very sorry to see that Mr. S. Bilrgiri Ayengar, 
the representative of the Madras Branch, who had come 
down to be present on this auspicious occasion, was by 
unlucky postponement of the date obliged to return Icaving 
the following :— 


‘Your Excetuency, Lapis anp Gen?tLemen,—On behalf 
of the Madras Branch of this Gayan Samaj I beg permis- 
sion to convey our sentiments of gratitude for the honour 
which your Excellency has conferred on this Association by 
your presence on this portant oveasion. 


We all highly value the privilege of the endearing con- 
nection which has been established between your Exeel- 
lency’s name and the existence of this Institution,by means of 


the deep interest which your Excellency has manifested 
in its welfare and progress. 


The prospect of your Excellency’s departure from Bom- 
bay on the close of your term of office has caused us great 
pain ic as much as your Excellency has established a claim 
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on the gratitude of all India for the marked attention 
which you have bestowed on their best interests,’ 

It is proposed to literally translate recognized Sanskrit 
works such asthe Ragaviba:lha and the Sangitaratnakara, 
in order that the study of Indian music may be popularized. 

Musical treatises in vernacular, under the name of 
“Poona Gayan Samaj Series” have already been published 
by Mr. P. A. Gharpure, ove of our members; and a work 
in English, entitled “ Treatise on Hindu Music” by Mr. 
M. Sheshgiri Shastri, M.A., of the Presidency College and a 
member of our Madras Branch, 1s almost ready for publica- 
tion, as well as a‘ serics’ in Telugu for primary musical 
education by Mr. 'T. Shringaracharlu of Pacheappa High 
School a member of the same Branch. Mr. M. M. Kunte, 
a member of our Samaj, is engaged on a paper which will 
he of great interest, inasmuch as it proposes to give a 
history of the Origin and Progress of Indian music from 
the earliest times with the historical development of its 
varied and subtle rhythmics, statics, and dynamics. The 
discourse of Mr. Kunte, just delivered, who has also pro- 
mised to give a series of lectures on comparative music, is 
connected with this undertaking. 

We feel extremely sorry that the period of your 
Excellency’s personal connection with this society and this 
Presidency is drawing towards its close, it is not probable 
that we shall be able to secure the honour of your Excel- 
lency’s presence at the next Concert of this Institution. 

The deep interest manifested by your Excellency in the 
welfare of this Society and of the native community in 
general, is entitled to our lasting gratitude; and your 
sympathy with our best feelings and aspirations will enable 
us to cherish the memory of your rule as one of the greatest 
blessings we have had the privilege to enjoy.” : 

The Address having been read, it was presented to his 
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Excellency in a costly golden embroidered bag, neatly 
worked and quite befitting the importance of the occasion. 
Sir James Fergusson immediately afterwards rose and 
replied in his usual happy and eloquent style. His Excel- 
lency said that he was very much pleased to be present on 
an occasion of such importance. That we had, all hstened 
with ease and pleasure to the several pieces of Indian 
music performed here this evening, and he was also much 
pleased to see so many of the European community present. 
We all know, continued his Excellency, how much talent 
aud care are devoted to the art of music by Europeaus, and 
this is now being cultivated amongst the most enlightened 
matives of the country. The Poona Gayan Samaj is under 
the management of enlightened natives, who are hopefully 
looking forward to the cultivation of the art of Indian music ; 
this is the only way to ensure success, and a few years more 
will secure its ‘ full development.” We cau all see that 
the creditable performance here this evening is the work 
of much study and care. The progress of the Institution is 
decided, and speeches delivered by learned men hike Mr. 
Kunte will go a great way to facilitate the development of 
Indian music. Sir James apparently scemed to approve 
of the Marathi adaptation of the English National Anthem, 
which was sung for the first time in India by the students 
of the Poona Gayan Samaj Institute. In conclusion his 
Excellency referred in feeling terms to the “ Farewell 
Address.”? He heard with great pleasure the kind words 
addressed to him, but he did not feel that he deserved 
them. I must, added Sir James, sympathise, nay, appreciate 
the natural spirit, with which you have all been working in 
furthering the advancement of Indian music. 


The distribution of garland and flowers, and shortly 
after that, the singing of the National Authem brought 
this very interesing proceeding to a close. 
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ANNIVERSARY OF THE MADRAS BRANCH, 
POONA GAYAN SAMAJ. 


(Madras Mail, 17th November, 1884.) 


The anniversary of the Madras Branch of the Poona 
Gayau Samaj was celebrated on Saturday evening, at 
Pacheappah’s Hall, Black Town, the Honorable Sir Charles 
Turner, Kt., C.I.K., in the chair. The hall was crowded 
with Hindus, and there was a sprinkling of European ladies 
aud gentlemen on the platform, Among those present 
were:—Mr. J. H. Spring Branson, Mr. Willie Grant, 
Colonel S. Chamier and Mrs. Chamier, Mr. and Mrs. George 
Duncan, Mr. Whiteside, Mr. C. A. Lawson, Dr. G. Oppert, 
Mr. S. Rungiah Chetty, Dewan Bahadur Rughunatharao, 
Mr. P. Srinivasa Rao, Mr. VV. Krishnamachari, Mr, 
Venkataramayya, Mr. Biligiri lyengar, Mr. Sankara Menon, 
Mr. Jaggarow Pillay, Mr. P. Somasuudrum Chetty, and 
several others. 

Mr. B. N. Natckar first sang an opening song. 


The chairman, ia opening the proceedings, said that he 
was glad to see a larger assembly present than there was on 
the last occasion, aud this was very hopeful for the future. 
One year ago there were less than a hundred people present 
at the mecting. They were all greatly indebted to Mr. 
Trimbuck for the establishment of the institution. To 
some it was still unknown what the objects and ends of the 
institution were. It was established partly for the discovery 
of ancient Hindu music. If that alone was the reason of 
its establishment it was a sufficient reason for its existence. 
In looking at the history of the past we often came across 
thuse gaps, as Dr. Oppert would tell us, between different 
nations that were of great interest and importance. The 
discovery of a single tune or lyric might be able to tell us of 
new cousins of ours in different parts of the world with 
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whom we are at preseut unacquainted, and might also tell 
us when we parted company. The great use of ancient 
history was to illustrate the future. It was a great fact for 
India that it was not altogether separated from the rest of 
the world. Our Aryan brother was a fact. In the future 
this fact would produce a greater influence. Amongst 
other things it would relieve the Hindus of those prejudices 
which at present were an obstacle to their coalescence with 
the British into one great Empire. If the institution con- 
fined itself ta lyric law aud the ancient Hindu music system» 
that in itself would be a great work. A second object of 
the institution was that it was desirous of cultivating the 
national music of India, and of making it, as in other coun- 
tries, a source of amusement, and a thing with which every- 
body should become acquainted. It would enab'e them not 
only to amuse others, but to amuse themselves in their own 
homes, It therefore had a moral use. Though we had all 
sprung from one original stock, yet circumstances had pro- 
duced great differences —it had altered the symmetry of our 
bodies. Some races possessed different auditory facul- 
ties, and there were different kinds of national music. 
The Southern Kuglishman never enjoyed the Scotch 
music as he did his own. No Southern Englishman 
would honestly say that the Scotch bag-pipe was a charming 
instrument. And yetthe Southern Englishman and_ the 
Scotch were within four hundred miles of each other. A 
separate instrument pleased cach of them. Such being the 
case there, it was not surprising to find a different system 
of music, and different inusical instruments in India from 
what was found in Europe. Foreign instruments did not 
give the Ilindus such satisfaction as their own instruments 
did. The honorable chairman said he had often asked 
educated men among the Hindus as to the state of their 


feelings: when they heard a regimental band play, and the 
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answer was that it was a confusion of sound. Hindu music 
presented itself to the hon. speaker’s mind in a similar 
aspect. The structure of the ear made all the difference, 
and this was handed down hereditarily. There was a 
science in Hindu music as in ours, As we preserved our 
own instruments so the Hindus should preserve theirs. 
While the whole of the British Empire had some common 
aspirations, still the Hindus and the English preserved 
their own peculiarities. Some of these peculiarities might 
well be abolished. There was no reasou why the Hindu 
should not be attached to his own music, as the Scotchman 
was attached to his bag-pipe. Mr. Sahasrabudhy then read 
the report, from which we take the following :— 

“ Since the inaugural meeting held in Pacheappah’s [all 
last year, on the 18th .\ugust 1883, under the presidency of 
the Hon’ble Sir Charles Turner, Kt., C.LE., the branch 
has secured the distinguished patronage of His Royal High- 
ness the Duke of Connaught, Llis Highness the Maharajah 
of Mysore, Her Highness the Princess of ‘Tanjore, and His 
Highness the Maharajah of Vizianagram. Amongst the 
names of new members, the institution has had the good 
fortune to secure Lieut. C. R. Day, Mr. W. F. Graham, C.S., 
and D. Suryanarayan Shastri Pundit, who deserve special 
mention, as it 1s hoped that the institution will derive 
immense advantages, especially from the efforts of the two 
former gentlemen, who have paid special attention to the 
Hindu system of music in addition to their own. The 
public support and cncouragement Which the intitution has 
su far met with is satisfactory, and the Committee express 
their thanks to His Excellency Sirdar Atarsing, CU.I.E., of 
Ludhiana (Punjab), for his valuable suggestions and a pre- 
sent of two Sanscrit works on the subject, viz., Sangit 
Ratoakara, part I., by Sharangdeva, and Sangit Parijata by 
Ahobala Pundit. There were ten entertainment meetings 
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held during the year, one of these being in honor of His 
Highness the Thakor Saheb of Wadhwan. ‘Two schools 
were started during the year, one in Triplicane and the 
other in town ; the former was opened in December and the 
latter in the month of March. Most of the pupils of these 
schools consist of Government scrvants, graduates, under- 
graduates and others prosecuting their studies in schools 
and colleges. ‘The strength of the two schools is fifty, 
and gratuitous instruction on vocal and instrumental 
music is imparted from the series of books systematically 
arranged and published with progressive lessons on Hindu 
music by our member and Telugu teacher of Pacheappah’s 
School, Mr. Singara Charlu. Considering the difficulty of 
learning the art, and more especially passing the first stage 
of exercises and scales according to the Hindu system, the 
progress made by the already advanced and new pupils is 
hopeful and satisfactory.” 


Mr. B. N. Natekar read a paper on the system of music 
observed in Northern India :— 


The chief difference between the poetical music and the 
music sung by professors is that the learned musicians 
invariably adlere closely to Ragas, in which attention is 
not much paid to the meaning of the songs as to the skill 
and variations, &c. Poetical pieces, in which much attention 
is paid to the meaning and sentiments, are adapted to only 
pleasing style, snd more or less resemble European songs 
As regards musical instruments, there are too many to 
mention, but Bin and Satar are considered best. The 
playing on Bin, though not at present in its former pusition, 
still exists to some extent amongst the Mahomedans of 
Upper India. So far as J] know, I have seen one by name, 
Baoda Ali, at present in the service of his His Highness 
the Maharajah of Indore. This instrument was introduced 
in the time of Akbar by Nahatkhan, a Hindu convert 
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named Nandsing (Rajput). Satar was subsequently intro- 
duced on the model of Bin by Amir Kushru. Saredean, 
an Afghan instrument. was much improved by Gulamali 
of Gwalior. Dhrupad is the highest form of our music: 
its voice is deep, its airs are grave, its singing 1s solemn, and 
time slow and complex. This class of singing was 
introduced by Tanscin. It is not only difficult to sing, but 
difficult to appreciate. 


Then followed the performance, instrumental and vocal 
music. Mr. Natekar’s playing on the Bin, Satar, and Sarotha 
(Hindu musical instruments) was very remarkable, and 
elicited much applause from the audience. Ile also played 
on the Sarotha, and sang in a manner that was much 
appreciated by the Europeans present. The other native 
gentlemen and students who took au active part in the 
prozramme also deserve praise fur their performance. The 
National Anthem was sungiu Sanuscrit by Mr. Papaya 
Sundra Iyer Singara Charlu and his brother. 


The chairman then made a few concluding remarks. 
Every language, he said, had sounds peculiar to itself, and 
a languaye that was poor im the quantity of sounds that it 
possessed could not produce the music of a language which 
was replete with sounds. The language of the Hindus was 
very elaborate in its sounds, as was to be inferred from the 
music they had Just heard. The pupils had shown what 
could be done by careful training. He hoped that it would 
be better still uext year. Mr. Natekar had, by his per- 
formance that evening, earne:! a debt of gratitude from all 
present. He was the first Hindu gentleman who had gained 
commendation as a musician in this country. There was 
no plave in which Mr. Natekar, the first musician in India, 
would not be a valued guest. In the name of all present, 
the chairman then thanked Mr. Natekar. A _ vote of 
thanks to the chairman brought the entertainment toa 
close. 
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NATIVE MUSICAL ENTERTAINMENT. 
{Madras Times, 22nd December, 1885.) 


The Madras Branch of the Poona Gayan Samaj gave s 
musical entertainment at Pacheappah’s Halt last evening, 
to which Lord and Lady Reay and Mr. and Mrs. Grant- 
Duff were invited, The entertainment was to have begun 
at 4-30 p.m., but His Excellency, Mr. Grant-Duff, and Lady 
Reay, accompanied by Major-General Annesley and 
Captain Lawford, A.D.C. did not arrive till 4-45 p.m. I ord 
Reay did not attend. Mr. Grant-Duff, on his arrival, 
expressed his regret at Lord Reay’s inability to be present at 
the entertainment, in consequence of indisposition ; the 
doctor had forbidden his going out. Lord Reay was 
extremely sorry himself that he should not have been 
present. There was a large attendance of visitors, among 
them being the Hon’ble C. G. Master, the Hon’ble Mr. 
Justice Muthusawmy Ayer, Major-General Chamicr, Mrs. 
and Miss Chamier, Miss Carr, Mr. and Mrs. J, Adam, Dewan 
Bahadur Raghunath Rao, Lieut.-Coionel Major, Colonel and 
Mrs. Luxmore, Mr. and Mrs. R. N. Pogsou, Mr. G. Hame- 
nett, the Hon’ble H. H. and Miss Sheppard, Colonel and 
Mrs. Underwood, Mr. V. Bashyam Iyengar, Hon’ble T. 
Rama Rao, Mr. T. Varada Rau, Dr. and Mr. Duncan. 
Rev. Dr. Miller, C.I.E., Mr. P. S. Ramasawmy Moodellier, 
C.I.E., Mr. and Mrs. F. H. Hamnett, Mr. W. S. Venkata- 
ramanjulu Naidu, Mr. P, Auanda Charla, and Mr. P. 
Somasundram Chetty. An opening song having been 
sung by Mr. D. Strinivasa Iyengar, Mr. Justice Muthu- 
sawmy Tyear read a paper on Hindu music, from which we 
take the following :— 

Your Exce.Lexcizs,—I have been asked to say a few 
words this evening on Hindu music. JI desire very much 
that the choice had fallen on some one who can do justice 
to the subject much better than I ever could. I have 
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neither studied music critically as a science, nor cultivated 
it as an art, but I have always been fond of music, and 
this is why I suppose I have been selected. But the 
occasion is one in which every one of us ought to do his 
best, and [ venture, therefore, to stand forward and offer 
a few remarks on our national music, though sot without 
diffidence. 


It is often the fashion to speak of Hindu music with 
little or no regard, as if it has no scientific basis. In its 
modern practice as an art, there are, no doubt, imperfec- 
tions which justly provoke criticism. I may refer to our 
street-music in temple and other processions, and it is at 
times so shrill and loud that it is heard quarter of a mile 
all round. I may also allude to those gesticulations from 
which ev2n some of our best artists are seldom free, and 
they are occasionally, I am willing to admit, odd enough to 
drive one mad. I may further mention the indications in 
our modern art of corrupt taste which would be tolerated 
in no polite society. I would next draw attention to.the 
Jater unwise infringement of the fundamental canons of 
melody for the purpose of showing expertness in keeping 
time. Lastly, I may notice some traces of an effete art 
which, on some occasions, ignores nature and simplicity 
as the fountain of all true elegance, purity, and pathos, 
Sensible as I am of these shortcomings, I still maintain that 
eur system of national music is both a science and an art, 
I regard the imperfections already indicated, as the mere 
outer encrustations. of a classical art in which there is much 
to admire, and much to preserve.and improve, It is no 
matter for surprise that such should be the case. The 
influence which music exercises, and has, for centuries, 
exercised over the Hindu mind is considerable. The 
natives of this country often derive pleasure from it even 
during intervals of sickuess, and forget, though but for a 
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short time, that they are ill. In moments of despondency, 
its power in raising our drooping spirits, will be acknow- 
ledge by all. I may add that even the afflicted who miss 
consolation elsewhere, at times fiud it in those solemn and 
sonorous hymms which, when sung with feeling and melody 
in praise of God, stir our hearts to their utmost deptns. I 
know hardly a festivity in this country, domestic or national, 
in which an important partis not assiyned to music in 
some form or other. The influence, I mention, 1s felt not 
only in this Presidency, but according to my information, 
all over India, from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin. If 
can name, from my own personal knowledge, several 
lmportant towus in the provinces where one may repeat with 
special appronateness the words of the immortal poet. 
“But music for the time doth change his nature. The man 
that hath no music in himself, nor is not moved with concord 
of sweet sounds, is fit for treasons, stratagems, and spoils 
Let no such man be trusted.” 


Tcat music should exercise so extensive a ‘dominion in 
this country, is not to be wondered at. Hvenin Vedic times, 
it was cultivate! as an art. The hymns of the Rig and 
Yagur Vedas were set to music at a very early period. 
Though the art, as then cultivated, was inperfect, yet the 
Vedic musical chant, composed in simple Sauskrit spoken 
3,000: years ago, and handed down from yeucration to 
generation through more than thirty centurics, has a thirl- 
ling effect upon a cultivated Hindu mind. In the composi- 
tion of the Sama Veda, we see the first development of 
music asa science. It recognized but five notes, Dha, 
Ni, Sa, Ri and Ga, corresponding to A BC D and E. 
The necessity for a further development was soon felt, 
and the experts, who are called Ghandharvas in classical 
literature, added two more notes, viz., Ma and Pa, ocorre- 
sponding to F and G. Thus arose the Hindu octavo or 
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Gamut in the Vedic period. The ancient writings on Hindu 
music are designated Ghandharva Veda. They contain 
valuable information as to first principles and cardinal 
rules which are to be remembered in connection with 
vocal and instrumental music. They also treat of the origin 
of sound of various modulations of voice, of the formation of 
several species of scales, of the theory of intervals of time, 
and of its variations in subordination to the prescribed 
measure. I may here refer to a legend which graphically 
illustrates the power of music. The giant Ravana, whose 
conquest by Rama, Valmike, the Homer of India, has 
immortalized in classical epics like Milton’s Satan, took it 
into his head to contest the supremacy of the Great God 
Siva, and, with unprecedented audacity, proceeded to the 
mountain of Kailas and shovk it in contemptuous defiance 
of Siva’s omnipotence. The seraphs and angels who 
were in attendance, were filled with terror, but Siva, 
says the legend, remained impregnable and unmoved. 
He pressed down the mountain with his toe, and 
Ravana was in danger of being crushed. It then occurred 
to him that the only way out of the peril in which his 
folly had placed him, was sincere and heartfelt repentance. 
He then poured forth, with all the fervour of subdued 
humility, the strains of Sama Veda, which are likened 
to the music of the spheres, and so far appeased 
the angry God that the rebel was at once forgiven. 
Such was the esteem in which music was held in ancient 
India. Theimpulse which the art thus received, it retained 
throughout the classical period of our history. It con- 
tinued steadil y to progress, and in classical literature, poetry, 
puranas, and other writings, we find numerous allusions to 
the melody of vocal and iustrumental music, to renowned 
experts, and to the importance of instruction 1n music in 
affluent and royal households had the hold which music 
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thus gained on the national mind it has never since lost. 
To this day our great epic poem, the Ramayanam, is not 
read but sung by every gentleman, from the prince to the 
peasant, who likeit. As one of the fine arts, music received 
special patronage through successive Hindu dynasties. 
In later times more attention was. paid to it as an art than 
as a science, and to elaborate and tedious artistic skill than 
to simple and natural melody. Technical. rules came thus. 
into prominence and marred the classical sweetness of our. 
music. In certain parts of the country the art fell into 
bad hands and left the homes of the. upper and gentle 
widdle classes, and it thereby suffered both in simplicity 
and purity of taste. The primary object which the Gayan 
Samaj has in view in this Presidency is to remove the 
imperfections which I have mentioned to revive whatever was 
good in Hindu music as a science and.an art, to brush away 
latent incrustations, to restore it to its dignified position as 
a fine art, and to form a class of educated gentlemen artists 
to whose care its future development may be safely 
entrusted. 


Comparing the Hindu with the European system of music. 
it is not possible to avoid impression that the two systems. 
have widely diverged from one another, though they were 
originally derived from a common source. The dominat 
factor in the Hindu system is melody, and that in 
the Kuropean system is harmony. Harmony arises. 
from the agreeable concord of simultaneous notes, whereas. 
melody is produced under the Hindu system by the combi- 
nation of successive notes into a relation of harmony. To. 
borrow from Mr. T. P. Thompson, melody is retrospective 
harmony, or depends on the perception of a harmonious 
relation between successive notes artistically arranged. 
The mechanism of the human ear is such that the first note 
which one hears lingers for some time in the ear, and blends 
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readily with successive notes into a harmonious relation, 
so as to create pleasure. My highly respected friend, the 
late much lameuted Mahnraja of Travancore, who had a 
critical knowledge of Hindu music, and who took pairs to 
compare it with European music, said—“In the Hindu 
system there are half notes, quarter notes, and minute and 
delicate shades, as in a painting by a master artist. The 
vocalist or the instrumentalist under the Hinda system 
often glides over a whole or half gamut backward or for- 
ward on one unbroken easy flow. In the Kuropean music 
there is no such thing asa system of Ragas or Raginas, 
whereas a Hindu, who has an elementary knowledge of 
music, will at once recognize the Ragum which the artist 
sings and a single misplaced note jars on hisear. The 
artist, though bound to adhere to the particular Ragum and 
its rudimentary gamut, is still at liberty so to manipulate 
them as to produce many varieties of melody.”” Both Dr. 
Raja Surendro Nath Tagore and Captain Willard explain 
the distinction between harmony and melody in the way in 
which I have explained. The former adds, Ilindu music is 
not devoid of harmcny even in its limited sense. Although 
it is not employed in vocal performances, it is sparingly 
used in Shrishtalunkaram, or what is called instrumeutal 
grace. Ue adds that it is possible to arrange the chords 
scientifically so as to produce harmony in conformity to the 
established canons of Wady, Samwady, Anuwady, and 
Viwady, but the chords so arranged fail, when set to Ragum 
or Raginas, to produce even the varicties of melody which 
have been sedulously cultivated in this country for cen- 
turies. Thus harmony, in the sense I have described, is 
the main feature of the European system of music, whilst 
melody is the primary factor in-the Hindu system. By 
mutual contact both systems may gain from a scientific 
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Ia advertence to this, a scheme was proposed by Rev. 
Mr. Frederick Hardford, Secretary to the National 
Anthem for India Fund, in his letter to the Secretary 
of the Gayan Samaj. Ho said, “1 ought to tell you that [ 
have already asked the Right Honourable the Earl of 
Crawford to become Joint Presideut with His High- 
ness Maharaja Dbulipsing of a Phil-Oriental, Harmonic 
Society, of which Her Majesty the Queen-Empress, 
and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, might 
be ite chief patrons, which would at once encourage 
the study of Indian music in England, and of European 
music in India. But at the same time, there is oue 
thing which 1 must pnt before you in connection with 
auch movement, viz., that whilst you would be the head 
and chief centre at Poona, Mr. Kabrajee at Bombay, and 
your illustrious fellow-countrymen, Raja Surendra Mohen 
Tagore, at Calcutta which ought to be the centre of all 
centres,” Another primary object the Gayan Samaj has 
iu view is to work on the lines indicated in the letter, and 
to furm such societics in the Presidency towns. 


In conclusion, I must confess that we have as yet made 
avery humble beginning. But the revival of Sauskrit 
literature and the study of Sanskrit in Universities will 
aford a great impetus to the revival of Hindu music. If 
the study of music is under favourable auspices made part 
of school curriculum, it will afford us facility. When the 
art engages a large share of attention in the country, a 
degree in music may, with advantage, be instituted in our 
Universities. In this, as in other movements conducive to 
our national progress, and especially in this transitional 
period, we have the active sympathy and support of several 
hundred ladies and gentlemen. The Gayan Samaj enter- 
tains a sanguine hope that the revival and regeneration of 
Hindu music will at no distant date, together with many 
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othor rcforms, form the happy outcome of that silver wed- 
ding so fcelingly predicted by Lord Ripon between the 
modern thoughts and feelings of the West and those of 
the East. (Applause.) 


A programme of native music, both vocal and instru- 
mental, was next gone through as follows :-— 


By whom. Names of Ragas. 
Mr. C. R. Krishna Row Ragmalika or a chain of 
», L.A. Murthei Iyer. Vocal Ragas, viz., Pratab-— Chin- 
» M. Sheshachella Naidu. ag tamani, Abhaj and Poorna 
Chandrika. 

» NN. Shanker Row... ee Vocal Kalanithi. 

» N. Visvanatha Row ... ee Intrumentul Khaffe. 

» 5B. Soonder Iyer om eee Vocal Athana. 

» Venkat Ramaya sas igs Kalvanee. 


Messrs. Singura Charlu & Brother. Instrumental Kuntal Varalee. 
Professor Shashagiri | Shastri, M. A, 7 Vitcotu Bich: 

eee brother Mr. Venkatesa eae as 

Sha: 
Mr. Singara Charlu and students. God Save the Queen in Sanskrit. 

His Excellency Mr. Grant-Duff then said—In_ the 
absence of Lord Reay from indisposition, which is very 
much regretted, it falls to my lot to return the thanks 
of Her Excellency Lady Reay, and of all those around me 
to the persons who organised these entertainment, as also 
to the performers, and last, but not least, to Mr, Justice 
Muthusamy Iyer, who gave us so Interesting a paper on 
native Ifindu music. I[ had great cause, during the last few 
years, to admire my honourble friend in many capacities 
(hear, hear,) but I was not aware that he was an authority 
upon that art which begins where all others end (applause), 
which, when sculpture, painting, and poetry, respectively, 
have had their say, takes up our thoughts and carries them 
as far, I suppose, as itis permitted for them to be carried, 
while here in this state of existence. (this Execlleney here 
added a few closing words which were quite inaudible in 
the midst of an applause.) 


Tho Hon, Mr. Rama Rav then proceeded to thank their 
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Excellencies, and the European ladies and gentlemen who 
had been present during the entertainment. 


After which His Excellency, accompanied by Lady Reay, 
General Annesley, and Captain Lawford, left the Hall. 


(Mahratha, 27th December, 1885.) 


The original founders of the Poona Gayan Samaj, ita 
secretaries and supporters, have the satisfaction of seeing 
that their pet institution has spread its branches not only to 
mofussil towns in this Presidency but to other presidential 
towns. The influence of Poona’s social, political, and religi- 
ous activities was markedly felt throughout the length and 
breadth of the empire once; but those days having gone, 
nobody ever expected that that wonderful activity and 
leading spirit shall be restored to us again. But happily 
for the influences of British civilization a ray of hope, and 
only a ray yet, has sprung up. The Governor of Madras 
laid the people of this town under great obligations by 
accepting the invitation of the Poona Gayan Samaj in 
Madras for himself and his distinguished guests—Lord 
aud Lady Reay. Shrewd observers of facts as their Ex- 
cellencies are, they could not have failed to observe that 
the pleasing entertainment of the evening was the result of 
Poona’s activity in reviving the fine arts of old. 


A LECTURE ON NATIVE MUSIC, 
(Bombay Guzette, 1dth January, 1886.) 

Mr. M. Venkatesh Shastri of Madras delivered, on Mon- 
day evening, # lecture on Indian music under the auspices 
of the Bombay Branch of the Poona Ciayan Samaj at Jaga- 
nath Sankarshct House, Girgauin Road. A select gathering 
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of natives was present, and the Hon. Sir William Wedder- 
burn was invited to occupy the chair. 


The chairman apologized to the meeting for being a little 
late, and said that he would make up for it by sparing them 
any lengthened remarks on his part. There was not much 
for him to do except to introduce to them the accomplished 
lecturer, who was about to give them the benefit of his 
studies in scientific music. His friend, Mr. Sahasrabudhe 
who was acting as a kind of missionary in the cause of 
music, and went about the different parts of tho country to 
stimulate the study and the leve of music, was now in 
Madras. But he came here on occasions to look after the 
young associations that were now springing up. His visits 
were, however, like those of angels, somewhat rare; but, 
like the visits of angels, they always left something benefi- 
cial behind (Applause.) 


The lecturor began by making a few general remarks upon 
mittsic, observing that music, as one of the fine arts is a uni- 
versal language, conveying the feclings and sentiments of a 
man in a remarkably effective manner to the hearts of all. 
“It is true,” says Piedro Blassarna, “‘ that nature abounds 
in musical sounds ; but the idea of musical interval is little 
saggested by the song of birds. Music resembles archi- 
tecture, where, as in the case of architecture, all dimensions, 
such as height, width, and thickuc'ss arc linked together by 
numerical relations. Music is a science which treats of 
sounds whose combinations will produce a pleasing effect on 
the minds of the hearers. Speaking of the cffect produced 
by music, the lecturer said that serpents and birds display a 
love of music, like its sister arts, net only contzibutes to 
sonsitive pleasurcs, but also to our intellectual happiness. 
In Arcadia overy man was bound by law to learn music, 
and thus soften the ferocity of his nature. While music 
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softens painful feclings, such as anger, enmity, sorrow, 
melancholy, it deepens such feelings as love, mercy, hope, 
and joy. David, when he was embarrassed by the miscon- 
duct of his son, Absalom, appeased the anger of God by 
singing His praises and asking His forgiveness. Primitive 
music, said the Shastri, is as ancient as history itself. The 
history of Hindu music is buried in deep antiquity. Ac- 
cording to Hindu tradition, it has a divine origin, Siva, 
Paravati, Nandi, Hanuman, and Arjun being considered to 
have been the authors of musical works. Numerous werks 
on music were published in former days, but very few 
of them are now extant. The most celebrated of those that 
still exist are the works in Sanskrit of Bharata, Sangita- 
Ratnakara, Nundi Bharata, and also of Dattila, Kohala, and 
afew ethers. The ancicut Hindus cultivated music toa 
greater extent than the other nations of those days, and all 
the famous works on music were produced in those times. 
There is not a single work of note which can be deemed to 
be of modern origin. Music was then held in high esteem 
and was much cultivated by the higher classes, and moro 
especially byprinces and noble families, Kushaand Lava, the 
sons of Rama, were instructed in poetry and music. Having 
Jearnt the whole of Ramayana by heart, they came to Rama 
and recited the whole pocm to the accompaniment of Vina. 
Arjuna, the brother of Dharmaraja, was a clever musician, 
and is said to have been the author of a scientific treatise 
on music. Vikramaditya and Bhoia were celebrated musi- 
cians. Chandraguda, a principal character in Kadambari, 
is said to have learnt music and dancing, and thus qualified 
himself to be a king. These facts, said the lecturer, clearly 
showed that music was considered to be an honourable 
accomplishment, Men belonging to the higher classes, not 
only themselves Jearnt music, dancing, painting, and other 
arts, but also taught them to their women. Playing 
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on the Vina, dancing, singing, and reading were con- 
sidered to be the necessary accomplishment of the fair sex. 
Music was cultivated by a sect of Brahmins, who assumed 
the name of Bhagavatas, and thus it was brought into close 
contact with religion. In fact, this is the ultimate object of 
music, as inculcated by every book on that subject. Deities 
take much delight in music. Their lord, Indra, is said to 
be always attended by many Gandharvas or divine musi- 
cians. Stories like these showed how the ancient Hindus 
loved and cultivated music asa necessary accompaniment of 
religion. ‘* The origin of music,” says Captain N. A. Wil- 
liard, in hig treatise on the music of Hindustan, ‘“‘ scems to 
have been to convey the idea of our passsions to others. 
In progress of time, when language had attained a certain 
degree of intelligibility, its use began to be restricted to 
the worship of the Supreme Being. It was afterwards 
extended to the commemoration of great events, the celebra- 
tion of the praises of chieftains and herocs, and lastly to 
the allevation of the cares of society, in which the enume- 
ration of the joysof love holds a distinguished place.” 
The lecturer then went on to point out the difference 
between Eurupean and Hindu music, saying that there 
were good grounds for believing that the Hindus were 
well acquainted with music at a time when the [uro- 
peans knew little or nothing of it. But although 
the Europeans had acquired a tolerable Knowledge of 
music at a later period, they had _ since improved 
ita great deal. Hindu music, on the other hand, is at a 
standstill, although it hasundergone some material change 
under the influence of Mahomedan and European music, 
Hindu music is indigenous as regards notations and symbols. 
here are names for all the ayas and the musical intervals 
that are used. But we cannot know fromthe Hindu system 
whother a song is to be rendered in bass, tenor or treble. 
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There seems to have been a rough sort of notation used by 
the ancient Hindus. There are also several graces, but no 
notations to denote them, For this reason, the Indiau has 
to learn music from the teacher’s mouth, whereas the 
Europeans, having carried their system of notation to per- 
fection, have much facilitated the study of this art, A 
Hindu can, therefore, learn European music far more easily 
than a European can learn Hindu music. ‘There is no pre- 
liminary treatise on the subject adapted toa beginner. 
All the works that are extant are very large, and contain 
more to puzzle than to instruct the student of music. ‘lhe 
character of music is melody and harmony. But Hindu 
music treats simply of melody and measure. Though the 
melody is uot of the same kind as that of European music, 
it has its own charms to please the audience. A European 
cannot be a good critic of native music, unless he learns it. 
‘he European seems to say “ your music is nothing better 
than mere tom-tom in your dirty streets.” But if 
he wishes to form a correct opinion of the value of 
Hindu music, he must learn it. His tastes, being 
entirely different, he cannot appreciate it without learn- 
ing it. Hinadus,on the other hand, do great injustice to 
European music, by entertaining a very poor opinion of 
it. This arises from ignorance. ‘They imagine that 
Kuropean music merely consists of a combination of tho 
seven notes, with an introduction here and there of some 
discordant notes at random. To speak the truth, the 
lecturer said jhe himself had no better opinion of it some 
years ago. But he observed that thuse who associated 
with £uropeans and had frequent opportunities of hearing 
their music, cultivate a taste for it ; and although they do 
not praise it as it deserves, their opinion of it is, on the 
whole, favourable. The ancient Hindus were as jcalous 
of the purity of their Ragas as they were of their castes and 
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religious ceremonials. They defined every Raga strictly 
and minutely, and would not admit the slightest innova- 
tion. But when the Mahomedans conquered India and 
became the rulers of the country, their music, though not 
so refined and advanced as that of the Hindus, became the 
fashion of courts and palaces. After the introduction of 
Mahomedan music there are only a few Hindu Ragas that 
have retained their original purity. In the present century 
the European style came into vogue. Though European 
music has not exerted as much influence as Mahomedan 
music, it has nevertheless become the model of many songs. 
The natives, instead of giving an impetus to their own 
art and preserving its nationality and style, have been 
introducing corrupt forms of music in their theatres, their 
homes, nay, even in their very temples. The lecturer 
quoted with approval the words of L. Napier who says : 
‘ Make a sparing use of everything that does not belong 
to us. Let us improve our own arts and sciences, and at 
the same time preserve our nationality and style.”’ In 
studying and imitating the music of other nations, the 
lecturer said his countrymen ought to be very careful. 
They should not, however, respect, preserve, and study the 
works of their ancestors with a slavish spirit, but with 
intelligence, modifying them just far enough to suit the 
require. nents of the present time. The lecturer concluded 
by thanking the president of the Gayan Utejak Mundli 
for kindly allowing him the use of their teaching staff and 
instruments on the present occasion. 


Mr. Shastri, after the conclusion of lis Interesting lec- 
ture, rendered sume pieces of Carnatic music on a stringed 
instrument called Vina. The instrument was capable of 
producing very swect sounds, and their effect was very 
pleasing on the audience. A specimen of Mahomedan 
music was given by a cousin of Imdadkhan, a celebrated 
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musician, who died a few years ago. The voice of this 
young man, who is now in the employ of the Bombay 
Gayan Utejak Mundli, appears to be of great depth 
and power, and his singing is calculated to produce a 
favourable impression even upon those who possess but a 
slight knowledge of Indian music. 

Mr. K. N. Kabraji moved a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Shastri for his very able and interesting Iccture. He said 
the lecturer appeared to have studied the noble science of 
music very minutely. That a gentleman from the South- 
ern Presidency should be able to enlighten on the sub- 
ject of this fine art was in itself a matter for congratulation. 
If native music was to be advanced, it must reccive the aid 
of European music, though the former should not at the 
same time lose its nationality. If Indian music was to be 
made acceptable to European ears, persons like the lecturer 
should try to incorporate in it as much of harmony as 
possible. They must all have heard with great satisfaction 
what the lecturer had told them about the love of ancient 
Hindus for music, which they regarded as one of the 
necessary accomplishments of their women. 

The chairman said he had no doubt the meeting would 
heartily carry the vote of thanks to the lecturer for his 
very interesting lecture that evening. (Applause.) The 
remarks which Mr. Kabraji had made were of additional 
interest. As to Mr. Shastri’s remarks about the small 
appreciation which Europeans were said tu have of native 
music, the chairman said he must plead guilty to the 
charge toa certain cxtent. (Laughter.) He must also 
Say, as an extenuating circumstance, that his taste for 
native music had very much increased, after the very 
supcrior and scientific specimens he had heard from timo 
to time under the auspices of the Poona Gayan Samaj and 
at other places. Ife was of opinion that the object of thoso 
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who aimed at utilizing all the appliances required for 
building up a really strong and good system of national 
music, would be served by nothing more than by engaging 
the assistance of more scientific European musicians in 
searching out the common basis of the European and 
Indian systems of music, and finding out what each might 
well borrow from the other. He thonght such a course 
would produce a great deal of mutual satisfaction and 
friendly intercourse. He believed that for music, as for 
other matters, India had a well-defined national genius, 
and if, as had been observed, the object was to develop 
that genius and not to weaken it, it must be strengthened 
by outside influences. Ife cordially agreed with all that 
had been said about the cultivation of musi¢ by the higher 
classes of natives. He supposed there could be no doubt 
that in heroic times music was studied by all natives, and 
in the cultivation of this art they were following the foot- 
steps of their ancestors who flourished ages ago, (Ap- 
plause. ) 


The Hon. Dadabhai Navroji proposed a vote of thanks 
to the chairman. He said he had no doubt his motion 
would be carricd most heartily and with acclama-tion. 
(Applause.) He necd not tell them of all the good Sir 
Wilham Wedderburn had been doing to India. They 
could not have a more siucere or hearty friend of the natives, 
(Applause.) He did all in his power tu advance the politi- 
cal, social, moral and material welfare of the natives of this 
country, and he was afraid that when the time came for his 
departure from these shores—and may that time be ever so 
distant !—they would sadly miss him. (Applause.) 


The motion having been heartily carried, aud the chair- 
mau having briefly replied, the procecdings terminated, 
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HW. R. H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGIIT AT THE 
POONA GAYAN SAMAJ. 
AMONG THE ASSTHETES. 
(Poona, lst Cetober, 1886.) 


Torrents of turbid water overflowed the roads this evening, 
and the storm showed no sigus of abating when the hour 
was reached at which their Royal Highnesses had promiscd 
their attendance at an entertainment organised in their 
honour by the local esthetes. Thander and hghtnuing 
threatencd to render the visit an impossibility, having 
regard tothe long drive from Government House. and 
the latcr engagements of the Duke and Dachess of Con- 
naught which would involve a repetition of the tiresome 
journey. The Gayan Samy, the wsthetic and plulharmonic 
socicty of Poona, had had placed at their disposal Mr. 
Nusserwanjee Manockjee Petit’s commodigus bungalow near 
the station. Regardless of the rain for themselves or 
their gorgeous raiment, and refuwing to entertain. the 
likehhood of a disappointment. a large nunber of Parsee 
aud Maratha ladies drove through the downpour to the 
Kagle’s Nest, and the audience having filled every available 
seat in the spacious drawing-rooin, finally overflowed 
into the verandah. The result justificd this exhibision 
of faith in their Royal Highnesses, who defied the distance 
and the inclemency of the weather to fulfil their engagement. 
It was an extremely interesting occasion, His Excellency 
aud Lady Reay accompanied their Royal guests, and 
the carriages arrived at the bungalow soon after six. 
Over the entrances to the compound the crimson arches 
still showed up their goldcen-lettercd ‘ Welcome’ to the ducal, 
pair, and atthe base of the broad flight of steps leading 
to the drawing-room, a deputation of the Jeading members 
vf the Samaj received their Royal Highnesses. These 
geuticmen included the Paut Sachu of Bhore, Rao Bahadur 
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Gopalrao Deshmukh, MHon’ble Khanderao Raste, Mr. Bal- 
vantrao Vinayck Putwardhan, and Mr. Chintamonrao Viswa - 
nath Natu. Through the salaaming natives the Government 
Ilouse party were escorted to the dais, where the Duke and 
Duchess occupied a couch upholstered in golden satin, His 
Excellency and Lady Reay taking their seats on either side. 
Captain ILamilton accompanied the Governor as his Aidde- 
de-Camp, and Mrs. Tannay came with Her Royal Highness. 
Colonel Lyttelton, the Governor’s Military Secretary, was 
prescnt unoflicially ; Sir William Wedderburn and a few 
ladics were the only other Europeans observable. The 
Parsce community was represented by Mr. Dinshaw 
Manockji Petit, Mr. Pheroshab M. Mehta, and other gentle- 
men from Bombay and Poona, and among the ladies were 
those of the Wadia family. The Poona esthetes do not lay 
themselves open to the attacks which the eccentricities of 
their Western namesakes provoked from the artist and 
dramatist who made them famous. Their programme as 
unfolded during the performance enjoins neither the doating 
on a daffodil nor the lying up to a teapot, the most 
© precious nonsense” has no charms fer them, and no Oscar 
Wilde has moved them to substitute knee breeches. and 
long hair for the orthodox top kuot for the head and: 
wrappings for their understandings, The charming fete 
with which the Samaj entertained their Royal visitors. 
iustrated only the musical aspeet of their aspirations, the: 
study of Indian painting, seulpture, and even architecture 
by the light of Western models being included in their 
comprehensive ambition. Not the least mteresting feature 
of the evening was the explanatory statement of the aims 
of the Samaj, contributed by Rao Bahadur M. M. Kunter 
of which mention is made later on. The first concert. 
actually commenced before the distinguished visitors had 


entored the drawing-room, a choir consisting of pupils of 
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the Samaj school classes singing the following welcome 
Shlokas to their Royal Highnesses :— 


(alah). 
TAT UAra BA AlAs BA Wey, 
yeaa a faaaia satay freer, 
a4 aan sarear ahat faR afar Haar, 
SUT GAT qacasitar Ara Tar te tl 


TH A Aa HT Ha aarar Enya, 
ana faq Re VHS sal PATI, 
WHET TUNA AMAT areal AAS, 

AS UT TAMA WA Bal TAS WR tt 


Thou art like a lion on the battle-field to defend the 
cause of thy subjects, 

Such a Commander-in-Chief the great Empress has given 
in her own son. 

With thee shines thy beautiful and beloved consort ; 

Like Rama, the most beautiful lady, with Upindrao. 

Of such a hero may glory be sung in the three worlds, 

Such a prayer we offer to thee, Oh God ! 

We are fond of this Prince because he is hungry of love 
(for us). 

A good day has dawned to-day, let us offer a hearty 
welcome. 


This introduction, contributed by the second, third, and 
fourth classes, was followed by performances by the second 
and first classes respectively. Their songs appeared on the 


programme as Dhrupada ¥I@ “War fia aaa war 0” 
Shree Raga (Melody) and Tappa ecqy “ aM Fo” 
Raga (Melody Hindole feria). In the accompaniments 
to the shrill voices of the lads the tom-tom played the chief 
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though a modified part. The selections were heartily receiv- 
ed after the English fashion, the Duchess joining in with the 
* soft collision of applauding gloves.” For the remainder 
of the entertainment the professors borc the burden of the 
programme. The first to exhibit his skill was Professor 
Moorar Bawa, whose many-stringed instrument, the Sura 
Shringara, was most skillfully manipulated in the rendering 
of an air or two to the Raga Bhimapalasha. To him suc- 
cceded Professer Veerapa Walu Naidu, an expert violinist, 
whose acquaintance M. Remenyi would evidently delight to 
cultivate, though that eminent artist would scarcely ap- 
prove of the position adopted by the Poona Frofessor. 
This is a sitting posture, after the customary style of 
the natives, the neck of the violin resting almost fixedly 
against the knee as the nmght leg is thrown across the 
left and the feet tucked beneath the body. Contrasted 
with the free and graceful movements of European 
violinists, the Mahratti player’s attitude appeared 
punfully cramped, though his mastery of the bow was 
exhibited in more than one favorite native melody. 
Perhaps the most popular of the contributors to the 
concert was Professor Balkoba Natekar, an accomplish- 
ed singer, with a voice capable of sweetest modulations, 
His Satar accompaniments were remarkable for their rare 
dexterity of fingering, and Mr. Natekar was recalled by 
the expressed desire of the occupants of the dais. Even 
those Europeans who scorn delight in native music would 
have been compelled to admiration at this performance, 
which, like that of the bold Southron with the bag-pipes in 
the “ Bab Ballads,” whatever its faults to Western airs, 


“Still it distinctly resembled a tune.” 


When the tinkling melody at last died away, Mr. Kunte 
stepped forward and thanked their Royal Highnesses for 
the encouragement of their presence, exhibiting in the course 
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of his brief address an instrument by which he demonstrated 
an analysis of an Indian melody, and also a chart illustrating 
the varicty of musical embellishments of which Indian 
music admits. He said -—~ 


Your Highnesses, your Excellencies, Ladies and Gentle- 
men,—You are aware that there are two departments of 
human life—Dulce et utile. While other associations lock 
after the wli/le—what is practical in human life, this associa- 
tion has undertaken to cultivate and investigate the Dulce, 
aud thus it is the zsthetic association of Poona. Among 
the subjects of scientific research it includes painting, 
sculpture, architecture, and specially music, because the 
scientific principles upon which music is built apply to 
all wsthetic art. Variety, developting intoa wild luxuriant 
harmony when controlled by regularity, whether consist- 
ing in sequence of time or in proportion, is the essence of 
all esthetic art. Musical rhythmics regulate the sequence 
—a succession of equal divisions of time upou which musical 
tones in their variety and sportive subtlety play and awaken 
those emotious which are inseparable from an activity of the 
intellect, and create that which constitutes emotional enjoy- 
ment. Melodies are built upon a succession of tones ; har- 
mouies, upon their simultaniety. Indian melodies partake of 
both. Ihave very short time at my disposal, and I cannot 
enlarge upon this subject in this place. This instrument 
which I have here, demonstrates an analysis of an Indian 
melody. This is a sliding scale which explains the exclusion 
aud inclasion of certain tones of an Indian melody ; and this 
exclusion is founded upon the fact that Indian melodies 
involve harmonies inasmuch as the C or Do is fixed once for all 
upon a Vina by a musician, and in the course of a night he 
sings a variety of melodies, the Vina continuously harmoniz- 
ing with his voice. His voice and the Vina are two 


important factors, which, when examined together, explain 
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the construction of an Indian melody. Our Indian languages 
are peculiarly rich in their musical power, and in this cons 
nection a fact requires to be noticed. The Saxon or 
Teutonic group of languages is poor in vowel-sounds, when 
compared with Indian languages. Take a hundred words 
from any Fnglish book, and you will find that there are at 
the most one hundred and twenty vowels in these words 
Take a hundred words from any Indian language, and these 
contain at least three hundred vowels, This fact explains 
another fact that Indian music admits of a variety of 
musical embellishments. Our painstaking secretarics in 
their arrangements have on this occasion presented to us as 
varicdl music as possible; and Professor Natekar, who has 
just preceded me, and who is an accomplished musician, 
has brought into prominence some of the facts which I 
have mentioned, and demonstrated. This association is 
much encouraged and patronized by the honor which your 
Royal Highnesses and your Excelleacies have done them 
on this occasion, and on their behalf I beg to offer their 
most hearty thanks to your Royal Highnesses and your 
Iexccllencies. 

By the desire of the Royal pair, Mr. Kunte was presented 
to the Duke and Duchess, who shook hands with him 
very cordially. It only remained to decorate tho visitors, 
which ceremony was performed by the Pant Sachu of Bhore. 
The weighty garlands given to the Duchess of Connaught 
were of unusual size and design, the chains of roses and 
jessamine sweeping the ground. The four classes of the 
Samaj joined forces to sing the pada “ Dewee Shni 
Victoria ” during the distribution of flowers and attar, and 
as the Ganesh Khind party retired, “ Dewa Rakhi Rani,” 
the Mahratta version of the National Anthem, was given 
with loyal heartiness. 
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MADRAS BRANCH POONA GAYAN SAMAJ. * 
(Mail, 15th February, 1887.) 


The anniversary meeting of the Madras Branch of the 
Poona Gayan Samaj was held on Monday evening, the 14th 
February 1887, in Pacheappah’s Hall. His Excellency the 
Governor presided. There was a large attendance, amon 
those present being the Honorable the Maharajah of Vizia- 
nagram, Lady Eva Quinn, Colonel Weldon, Mr. Under- 
wood, Dr. Quinn, Lieutenant Wingfield (A.-D.-C. to H. E. 
the Governor), Dr. G. Oppert, Mr. and Mrs. J. Adam, the 
Houorable T. Rama Row, Mr. P. 8. Ramasawmy Moodelliar, 
C.1.F., the Honorable V. Ramicngar, C.S.1., Hl. H. the 
First Prince of ‘Tranyancore, Mr. P., Somasundram 
Chettyar, and Mr. M. Seshagiri Shastri. 


The proceedings commenced with a Sanskrit song sung 
by Mr. Shanker Shastri of Viziauagram, after which the 
Honorable Mr. Rama Row (in the absence of the Honor- 
able Mr. Justice Muthuswamy Iycr) delivered the following 
address :— 


LaDies aNp GENTLEMEN,—It is to be regretted that the 
Hon. Mr. Justice Muthuswamy Iyer, the Vice-President of 
this Samaj, who was to have delivered an address on this 
important occasion, was prevented from doing so, as he had 
to preside at a meeting of the Faculty of Law. He read 
last year an elaborate and carefully prepared paper upon 
the subject of music. The duty of saying a few words in 
his absence has devolved upon me. Considering thie 
im portance of the occasion, ard the position of the distin- 
guished guests who have honored the Samaj by their 
presence, I cannot resist the temptation of saying a few 
words on this important subject, and of mentioning why 
this Samaj was started and what ends it was desigued to 
promote, even at the risk of being a little superfluous, The 
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late Maharaja of Travancore happened to quote in his 
specch at Poona the well known Sanskrit stanza which 
may be thus rendered : 


“ I'he cow fecls, the infant feels, and the serpent feels 
the charm of music.” 


A similar sentiment is expressed in the following lines of 
an Enghsh Poet :— 
«* Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast, 
« No soften rocks or bend a knotted oak, 
‘ T have read the things inanimate have moved, 
« And as with living souls, have been informed, 
“ By magic numbers and persuasive sound.” 


In this country music was studied and cultivated both 
as a scicnee and as an art from the Vedic period upwards of 
3,000 ye:rs ago, The system of civilization established and 
developed by the Indian branch of the Aryans after they 
left their Caspian home, had in it its infancy, youth, prime 
of life, and old age. Music had at the Vedic time attained 
the dignity of a scicnce just as other branches of human 
knowledge had. There were specialists called “ Ganudar- 
vas,” whose treatise on music was styled Gandharya Veda,’ 
and the influence which it had in improving the tone of 


7 was simply immense. Sangita in the 


‘ Sangitasastra 
proper acceptation of the term implies the union of three 
things—Gita, Vidya, and Nrifya, or song, percussion, 
and dancing. Sangitasastra embodies works relating to 
the principles and laws of both vocal aud instrumental 
music, and to the rules and directions with regard to the 
whole scope of theatrical representation. Sangitasastra 
treats of the origin and propagation of ‘ Nadam’” or sound, 
of the doctrine of Sruthies on the theory of intervals, of the 
formation of musical sounds, of the formation of the 
different specicy of scales, of the composition of Ragas, and 
k 
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their various modifications, of the variety of ‘Talas ’ or 
times conformable to regular metre. It also lays down 
rules and the necessary directions for the cultivation of the 
human voice, and for the performance of instrumental 
music. The essential characteristic of Ragas 1s Rukti or 
the power of affecting the heart. 


Music was practised, it is said, by Rishis and Gandhar- 
vas, who, as said above, brought it to a considerable degree 
of improvement. Amongst inspired mortals the first 
musicians are said to have been Narada, Thumburuva, 
Hécheé, and Bharata, of whom the last is said to have 
reduced it to a proper system and brought it down to earth 
from the land of the Gods. The science of inusic was 
cultivated and held in high esteem by our Aryan ancestors, 
whose philosophical and scientific researches had attained 
the acmé of perfection, long before the age of Homer in 
Aryavartha. 


It was in this region that music was cultivated by the 
holy sages who founded and developed Philosophy, Agri- 
culture and /Esthetics. 


Doctor Hunter in his “ Indian Empire” says that the 
Hindu scale of music and regular system of notation had 
been worked out before the age of Panini (350 B.C.) and 
the seven notes were designated by their initial letters. 
This passed to Arabia through the Persians, and was thence 
introduced into Europe at the beginning of the eleventh 
century. 


Music, which was originally considered quite as sacred 
as the Vedas, had to full from its pristine grandeur and 
simplicity owing to the troublous times that India had to 
pass through. At one time it was practised and cultivated 
by Pandits, Princes and Princesses, and in respectable 
families. Hindu music, after a stage of excessive clabora- 
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tion, sank under the Mahomedan dynasties into a state of 
arrested development. The wonder is that it survived at all, 
considering the political tyrannies and other persecutions 
that India had to undergo. Under the long ordeal of 
Mahomedan conquest, Hindu music was nearly crushed out 
of life and the patronage, if at all, afforded was very feeble. 
wherever Mahomedans went in India, music became a 
degraded employment, an accomplishment fit only for the 
stroller and the dancing-girl. A few learned Hindus 
preserved in retirement the traditions of their ancient art. 
Political influences, absence of encourgement and other 
adventitious circumstances tended to bring about a degene- 
racy in the noble art of music, and owing to the neglect of 
this science by persons who were talented cnough to foster 
and develop it, but who either from disinclination to make 
it their special study, or from want of encouragement, had 
to give it up, it sank into obscurity with no efforts made 
to revive, and much less to improve it. It is fondly 
believed that in placing this country under the British rule 
tle All-disposing Providence designed that the civilization 
of the West should regenerate and renovate the civili- 
zation of the East, and that the regencration of the country 
was wisely entrusted to that illustrious band of British 
statesmen to whom this country owes already a heavy 
debt of gratitude. That regeneration was vividly por- 
trayed by one of Her Majesty’s Viceroys as “ the silver 
wedding which glimmers on the horizon of the future 
between the civilization of the West and the civilization 
of the East—“ A wedding for which every well-wisher 
of the country ought to be prepared and which he ought to 
accelerate.” ‘The composition of Hindu music is based on 
a system of Ragas. Several European geutlemen have 
devoted themselves to the researches of Hindu music, but 
none of them has yet suceceded in giving an accurate idea 
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of them, as there is nothing corresponding to then im 
English music. 


By Raga is implied the agreeable effect of a determinate 
succession of notes or ‘ swaras’ employed with regard to 
the rules by which certain sounds are admitted or rejected. 
These Ragas varying according to different sentiments 
which they breathe. 


These Ragas are calculated to affect the emotional sidc 
of man in a variety of ways. Ragas according to Hindu 
system are characterised by a flowing ease on which their 
beauty hinges, Varied they are by different sentiments, it 
would be doubtless imteresting to note their pecuhar 
characteristics. In Sriraga, for instance, the prevailing 
passion is love, mildness and mirth are its leading features. 
This Raga may also be adopted to the expresssion of heroic 
seutiment. Vasanta Raga is also marked by love. It is 
gay and sprightly. Nattanarayana Raga is characterized by 
the heroic as well as by the sentiment of surprise. It is 
bold, vigorous and commanding. It may be gencrally 
remarked that our Ragas are marked by tender feelings. 
This fact is due to physical as well as other adventitious 
circumstances, Our Aryan aucestors, dwelling in the Jap 
of smiling Nature, having little experience of tho evils of 
life, their tender feclings spontancously sprang up with 
vigour while the mild influence of their climate favoured 
their growth, “ The tenor of their souls was mirrored 
forth in their music. The absence of foreign influence 
kept it free from mixture with an exotic element. It may, 
therefore, be justly asserted that Hindus are not successful 
in the development of the hervic and other rougher pas- 
sions— Those hardy children of Western songs.” 


The potent influence of Raga is strikingly illustrated in 
the case of King Rukmangatdha, who, it would appear, had 
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vowed to observe strictly the ‘ Yékadasi’”? ceremony. The 
haughty Indra, who could ill-brook so much constancy in 
an crring mortal, sent the accomplished nymph (Mohini) 
to subdue the king and tempt him to abandon his vow. 
Tho nymph happened to meet the king one evening in a 
lonely forest to which he came, on a hunting excursion. 
She began to sing and play on her harp the four charming 
Ragas, riz,, Panthuvarali, Thodi, Zinjootee and Khamaj. 
The dulect melody had a thrilling effect upon the enrap- 
turcd king, and the conquest wascomplete. One important 
feature which characterizes English music as distinguished 
from Tindu music is, as observed by Mr. Justice Muthu- 
sawmy Iyer, that whereas the dominant factor in the 
Hindu system is melody, that in the European systems is 
harmony. By mutual contact, however, both systems may 
gain from a scientific point of view. 

There is a noteworthy mark of distinction as regards 
*Time’ or ‘Thala’ agit is called. European musicians 
are content with the simple modes of time, while Hindus 
descend almost into minute and use more complicated 
modes. It is owing to these differences that Hindu music 
cannot be played with perfect accuracy on keyed instru- 
ments of Europeans, they being tuned in equal tempera- 
ment do not accord with human voice hke the violin and 
other stringed instruments. To resuscitate Hindu music, 
to restore it to its pristine simplicity and grandeur, to 
diffuse its knowledge amongst the élite of the community, 
to rescuc it from its present degeneracy and to create a 
refined taste for it, are the objects of the Samaj. This 
institution was established on the 18th August 1883, and 
monthly entertainment mectings were held to create taste 
for music. This institution had its own difficulties to 
overcome and reverses to sustain. It obtained the 
recognition aud sympathy of distinguished personages, pro- 
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minently among whom are H. R, H. the Duke of Connaught, 
His Highness the Maharajah of Travancore, His Highness 
the Maharajah of Mysore, His Highness the Maharajah of 
Vizianagram, and His Excellency Sir F. Roberts, who 
werc pleased to become its patrons. 

Being thus encouraged, the Samaj deemed it proper to 
increase its usefulness by opening schools for Hindu music 
as an experiment, and in this connection it is sufficient to 
state that the progress made by the students is satisfactory, 
though the advanced students had to give up the course 
op passing University examinations and takiug up appoint- 
ments in mofussil stations. 

The strength of the two schools is thirty, and they are 
attached to Chengalroya Naicker’s Middle School, and 
Mylapore Native High School, the time selected for 
instruction being such as not to interfere with students’ 
ordinary studies. The labours of our honorary member, 
Lieut. C. R. Day, in the resuscitation of Hindu music 
resulting in the publication of treatises on the subject 
deserve our admiration, and it is gratifying to mention that 
the Government of India have been pleased to give their 
patronage to this work. 

Sanskrit is the repository of valuable treatises on music. 
Great impetus has been given to the study of Sanskrit after 
it has been made part and parcel of the University 
curriculum, and thereby the diffusion of the knowledge 
of music has been facilitated and in a measure accelerated. 
The advantages flowing from such a system would be still 
greater if Sanskrit treatises on music were prescribed as 
texts for the University examinations. The granting of 
scholarships to such of the students of the Samaj as pursue 
their English studies and show proficiency in music would 
not only be a substantial inducement to further the study 
of music, but would also tend to ensure the permanency 
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of this institution and to enhahce the scope of its 
usefulness. 


From the address of Dr. ITunter at the first public 
meeting of the Bengal Academy of Music it appears that 
“The Bengal Academy of Music ” grew out of the Bengal 
music school, founded in 1871 by the Rajah Surendra 
Mohun Tagore, that distinguished musician having 
won for himself academical honors from European Univer- 
sities resolved to provide for lis countrymen the measure 
of a system and scientific study of the Indian classical art. 
The school which he maintained and founded at his own 
expense became a mother institution which supplied 
teachers to other parts of the country. It was the Rajah 
that claborated a plan forthe Bengal Academy of Music 
m 1&8], ably assisted as he was by Mr. Croft, the Director 
of Public Instruction. The Rajah, it appears, subscribes 
a sum equal to the total of the fees collected from 
students and the Government grant of Rs. 300 per anvum. 
That our Presidency should boast of a similar Academy, it 
may be ata distant period, is not impossible. Calcutta 
itself had a humble beginning. What Rajah Surendra 
Mohun Tagore is with regard to Calcutta, His Highness the 
Maharajah of Vizianagram, who is himself an accomplished 
musician (applause), as testified to by Mr. Remenyi—a 
renowned Hungarian violinist,—is with regard to Madras, 
It is too true that the present resources of this institution 
are too scauty to ensure its stability or to extend its 
usefulness or to improve the tone of the teaching staff as 
much as one could wish. Placed as itis under the British 
rule, and having noble patrons to back it up, and to head 
any movement in its favour, with an enlightened public to 
fall back upon, this institution cannot fail to achieve 
suceess aud reach its ultimate goal.”’ (Applause. ) 


A series of vocal and instrumental performances was 
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then gone through, concluded by ‘ God Save the Queen,” 
which was rendered in Sanskrit by Mr. Singara Charlu 
and his students, the whole company standing. 


His Excellency the Governor then spoke as follows :— 


‘* ManaraJan, liariss aNpD GENTLEMEN,—lI can assure 
you that it gives me very great pleasure to come here on 
this occasion. This is the first time I have had an oppor- 
tunity of hearing Hindu music, and I feel it extremely 
fortunate that I have had such an opportunity of hearing 
it from so good source as the Gayan Samaj of Poona. I 
hope this institution will continue to prosper. I am 
quite certain that everything that my friend the Hon. 
Mr, Rama Row has said upon the subject of Hiudu music 
is perfectly true. (Applause.) Music has a very good 
effect upon the body, We know at home that it has the 
very best effect upon those persons who are given to bad 
temper. (Laughter and applause.) I don’t know whether 
Hindus suffer from that trait as much as Europeans, and 
I hope that if they do, their music will have the same effect 
on them as our music has upon us. I congratulate thie 
institution upon the very learned address that we have 
listened to from the Hon, Mr. Rama Row. (Hear, hear.) 
The address is worthy of auy musical society, and T hope 
it will be published, and that we all will have the benefit 
of reading it at our leisure. (Applause.) I shall be glad to 
peruse it with attention myself, and when I have donc so, 
I shall know much more of Hindu music than now. I 
think we all have listened to the music with a great deal 
of pleasure, and particularly—if it is not invidious to 
particularise—I would mention one performance—that of 
the gentleman who played so skilfully upon the cups. 
(Applause.) Iam sure we all listen to that very skilful 
performance with great pleasure, and I hope I shall have 
an opportunity, perhaps many opportunities, of hearing 
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that gentleman again. I wish Icouldrun through the names 
of all those gentlemen, but there was one in particular, 
at the end, Mr. Surinarayana Shastri of Vizianagram, who 
played these English, Scotch, and Irish airs with so 
much skill that it has almost brought one again to one’s 
own country. I hope, at any rate, music will have the same 
effect, eventually upon us all, and make one think that 
Hindus and English are very closely allied with regard to 
music. Iam sure it also has given us much pleasure 
to hear ‘God Save the Queen’ treated so well, and with so 
much skill. (Applause.) We always listen toit with very 
great pleasure and delight, and I hope that on Wednesday 
next when we shall celebrate the Jubilec of Her Majesty 
(applause). I hope that everybody here will have au op- 
portunity of joining in the chorus of ‘ God Save the Queen’ 
(applause.) opposite the Government House. (Loud 
(applause:) Ladies and gentlemen, my wish is that every- 
body who can be present on the occasion with no incon- 
venience to himself will attend at the ceremony. Well, 
gentlemen, I can only say that I hope this will not be the 
last occasion of my meeting this society, and that it will 
always give me very great pleasure to hear of its pros- 
perity. (Loud and prolonged applause.) 


The Maharajah of Vizianagram then thanked His 
Excellency for his kindness in having presided on the 
occasion. 


Tho Honorablo Mr. Rama Row moved a vote of thanks 
to the Trustces of Pacheappah’s Charities for the use of 
the hall, Garlands and bouquets were distributed, and 
the proceedings terminated. 
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THE MADRAS BRANCH OF THE POONA GAYAN 
SAMAJ. 


(The Madras Mal, 11th March, 1887.) 


A very interesting meeting was held last evening at 
“ Madhava Bagh,” the residence of Raja Sir T. Madhava 
Row, K.C.8.1, at which Her Excellency Lady Susan Bourke 
was kind enough to preside. Among those present were:— 
Mrs. and the Misses Sinclair, Mrs. Stuart, Miss Rajagopaul, 
Mr. J. D. Rees, Sir P.S. Ramsawmy Moodelliar, Raja 
the Hon’ble T. Rama Row, Colonel Weldon, the Rev TL. 
Rajagopaul, M.D.D., C. Sankhara Nayar, and A. Rama- 
chendra Row, and mauy others. The proceedings com- 
menced with the reading of an address by Mr. Balvant Row 
T. Sahasrabudhy, the Secretary to the Gayan Samay, 
setting forth the objects of the meeting, and tracing the 
origin of the Samaj, as well as showing how its opera- 
tions had gradually Jed to the estalishment of the 
present new brauch school which is solely for having girls 
taught Elindu music on scicntitic principles. A Sanskrit 
speech was then read by Mr. Sirpally Gopal Krishnanma, 
a translation of which was given by Raja the Hon’ble T. 
Rama Rao. Her Excellency Lady Susan Borke then rose 
and declared the school formally opened. Some singing, 
accompanied by the violin and Vina (Indian lute) by the 
children of the new school, about thirty of whom were 
present, followed. After the girls had sung two stanzas of 
a song, there was performance of instrumental music by 
T, Singara Cnarlu and others, which was highly appreciated 
by the audience, the ladies leaving their scats and coming 
forward to closely watch the performers. The singing of a 
Sanskrit version of the National Authow brought the pro- 
ecedings to a clusce. 
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THE MADRAS JUBILEE GAYAN SAMAJ. 
(Madras Mail, 23rd June, 1887.) 


As announced, the Jubilee meeting of the above Samaj. 
was held at attorney Soobiah Chetty’s hall, on Monday 
the 20th June 1887, morning. The meeting was opened: 
with music on the Vin«w by Mr. Chinna Mallappa, of Banga- 
lore. Lord Tennyson’s ode in commemoration of the 
Jubilee was then read, and was followed by a translation in- 
Sanskrit verse by Pundit V. Srecnivas Sastriar, of Triva- 
saloor, near Kumbhakouum, the author of Upaharavarma 
Charitam, a Sanskrit drama. The Sccretary Mr, B.-T. 
Sshasrabuddhi then spoke as follows :— 


C'HAIRMAN AND GENTLEMEN, 


Ou behalf of the members of the Madras Jubilee Gayan 
Samay I feel the greatest pleasure in announcing our heart- 
felt, gratitude to Her Most Gracious Majesty the Queen and 
Kimpress for the manifold blessings that Her Majesty’s 
most benign government has showered upon us during the 
half century that Her Maiesty has held the sceptre of 
dominion over more than half the inhabited globe, on 
this the most auspicious occasion that heaven has accord- 
ed to us to celebrate her greatness and goodness. 

Kmpires and kingdows have fallen from their eminence, 
but the kindhness, purity, and gcutleness of our matronly 
Sovercign have been found to know no fall. She has ever 
been the magnanimous guardian of our most vital interests 
in this world to an extent to which none whose lot had 
been cast in a similar mould has been known to have 
exerted himself to promote. Without taking into con- 
sideration the numerous benefits conferred on us as the 
subjects of an enlightened sovereign, she has bestowed 
a more than paternal care upon the numerous require- 
ments of our countrymen for them well-being and 
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advancement in the view of the civilized world. Most 
prominently of all, it should be mentioned, with pride and 
joy, that Her Majesty’s vicegerents in this country have 
immortalized the glory of the English nation by employing 
all the means that lay mm their power towards the cdacation 
of the many millions of our countrymen confided to their 
eare. They have established institutions of education upon 
all the branches of knowledge, upou which under the cir- 
cumstances peculiar to the country at the present time 
instruction could profitably be imparted without any 
violence to the prejudices and inclinatyons of our country- 
men. Schools and colleges, general, professional and 
technical, are instituted in sufficiently large numbers to 
ensure efficient importation of Western knowledge slightly 
blended likewise with the kuowledge indigenous to this 
country. English, Vernacular aud classical literature 
and some of the Western sciences and arts are taught in 
these places of instruction after a fair ascertainment of 
the vital needs of the nation composed as it is of a variety 
of elements. All branches of knowledge must either be 
useful or esthetic. The best attention is devoted to the 
former by the persons empowered to procure us the neees- 
sary means of aggrandisement as a nation, but it should 
be borne in mind by the faithful members of this vast 
nation that they have as greata thirst for esthetic gratifi- 
cation, and as clear means of securing it as any civilized 
nation on carth. It becomes, thercfore, imperative on every 
one of us to join together on this gladsome occasion and 
with one accord offer our warmest thanks to Her Majesty 
for having kept us in peace and plenty, so that we have 
now ample leisure and inclination to devote a portion of 
our attention to the soothing influence of music. 


The Poona and Madras Samajs established in the cause 
of the science and the art of musicare the legitimate re- 
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results of the beneficial sway of the English nation over 


this country, and itis hardly necessary, at this stage of 
their history, to emphasize the necessity of every one of as 
endeavouring, to the best of his ability, to secure them 
stability and perpetual life. The Poona Samaj grew out 
of the noble exertions of a few disinterested leaders of 
Bombay society, and gradually gaining strength and im- 
portance had the enviable luck of enlisting the warm 
sympathies of the royalty and the leading nobility of 
England and the illustrious English gentlemen, mostly 
residents in India, and the noblest of the sons of the land. 
Promincutly amongst them, however, must be mentioned 
the name of Gencral Lord Mark Kerr, who was chiefly in- 
strumental in its origin, its growth, its importance, and its 
influence over others. It was through him that the sup- 
port and sympathy of the elect nobility of England and 
India were enlisted on the Samaj’s behalf, and even though 
he has mado his stay at present in Bughand, he has not failed 
to evince the same undiminished interest as a token of 
which he has, with his usual kindness, sent us a copy of 
Lord Tennyson’s ode on Mer Majesty’s Jubilee. The 
Associations of Poona and Madras thus encouraged and 
supported, grew in importance and strength, and in the 
munificent grants of H. H. the Maharaja of Vizianagram 
towards its support, viz., Rs. G00 per annum or a_ capital 
of Rs, 15,000 at 4 per cent. the latter has secured perma- 
nency and importance without the least ground for mis- 
giving. Besides, H. H. with his wonted sagacity hit 
upon an appropriate name for the Madras Samaj, viz., the 
Madras Jubilee Gayan Samaj, and under this aptly chosen 
and auspicious name we shall celebrate the Jubilee rejoicing 
of our Samaj on this occasion of universal gladness, On 
this occasion likewise, 1 feel great pleasure in announcing 
that in order to inform the general public about the excel- 
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lence of our ancient musical science and about how far 
the Poona and Madras Samajs have contributed to pub- 
lish and popularize it a short history of the science 
of music in India, and of the work done by our Samaj 
towards bringing them to relief with rare and copious. 
appendices, will shortly be published, and the profits real. 
ised by the sale will be utilized for the benefit of the 
Samaj. Even a cursory perusal of its contents will clearly 
show what degree of development the musical science has. 
undergone in this country; but to obtain a clear insight 
into its principles, systematic works on the subject must 
be read and digested. 


The work that best answers this purpose is admitted ou 
all hands to be the Sangita Ratnakar, by Sarngadeva of 
Kashmere, of the contents of which the following is the 
summary :— 


Part I. Swaradhyaya. 

» JI. Ragadhyaya. 

» IIT. Prakarnadhyaya. 
9 AV. Prabandhadhyaya. 
»  V. Taladhyaya, 

» WI. Wadyvadhyaya. 

» VII. Nrityadhyaya. 


Any one who studies this work will be startled with. 
the numerous opportunitics he will have of comparing 
our ancient system of music with our Western Aryans—the 
Europeans. If in these ways our countrymen obtain a 
closer insight into the system of our musical science, 
there will be no doubt that in the course of a few years 
the whole of India will be seen studded with institutions for 
the study of music independent and interdependent. If 
this happy state of things comes to pass, we shall all 
have just and ainple reason to be proud that we have been 
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TENNYSON’S JUBIURE ODE. 


Carmen Secularc; an Ode in honour of the Jubilec of 
Queen Victoria. 


I, 


Fifty times the rose has flower’d and faded, 
Fifty times the golden harvest fallen, 
Since our Queen assumed the globe, the sceptre. 


II. 


She beloved for a kindliness 
Rare in Fable or History. 
Queen, and Empress of India, 
Crown’d so long with a diadem 
Never worn by a worthier, 
Now with prosperous auguries 
Comes at last to the bountcous 
Crowning year of her Jubilce. 


ITT. 


Nothing of the lawless, of the Despot, 
Nothing of the vulgar, or vainglorious, 
All is gracious, gentle, great and Queculy. 


IV. 


You then loyally, all of you, 
Deck your houses, illuminate 
All your towns for a festival, 
And in each let a multitude 
Loyal, cach to tho heart of it, 
One full voice of allegiance, 
Wail the great Ceremonial 
Of this year of her Jubilee. 
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V. 


Queen, as true to womanhood as Queenhood, 
Glorying in the glories of her people, 
Sorrowing with tke sorrows of the lowest ! 


VI. 


You, that wanton in affluence, 

Spare not now to be bountiful, 

Call your poor to regale with you, 
Make their neighbourhood healthfuller, 
Give your gold to the hospital, 

Let the weary be comforted, 

Let the needy be banqucted, 

Let the maim’d in his heart rejoice, 

At this ycar of her Jubilee. 


VII. 


Henry’s fifty years are all in shadow, 
Gray with distance Edward’s fifty summers, 
Even her Grandsire’s fifty half forgotten. 


VIII. 
You, the Patriot Architect, 
Shape a stately memorial, 
Make it regally gorgeous, 
Some imperial institute, 
Rich in symbol, in ornament, 
Which may speak to the centuries, 
All the centuries after us, 
Of this year of her Jubilee. 


ib 
Fifty ycars of ever-broadeuing Commerce ! 
Fifty ycars of ever-brightening Science ! 
Fifty years of ever-widening Empire ! 
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X. 
You, the Mighty, the Fortunate. 
You, the Lord-ternitorial. 
You, the Lord-manufacturer, 
You, the hardy, laborious, 
Patient children of Albion, 
You, Canadian, Indian. 
Australasian, African, 
All your hearts be in harmony, 
Al your voices in unison, 
Singing “ Hail to the glorious 
Golden year of her Jubilee !’? 
XL, 
Are there thunders moaning in the distance : 
Are there spectres moving in the darkness ¢ 
Trust the Lord of Light to guide her peaple, 
Till the thunders pass, the spectres vanish, 


And the Light is Victor, and the darkness 
Dawns into the Jubilee cf the ges. 
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LIST OF RAGAS AND RAGINIS ACCORD- 
ING TO THE OPINIONS HELD BY 
DIFFERENT AUTHORS. 





qaq 
WaT: 





Gia -act Aa 

{ qpasay 

| Frachy 
Ewe 
Wer 
SET 
AY Ay ay 

_qrerene 


at (TTT... 


(Sati 
aT 
aCet 
ATNSHT 
BAT 
Lfearay 





(aay 
TTT 
taf 
TTR 
ATT 
ATCT 





a 
HT ...... 


FAT TT 
Wray Ties: 


| 
3 
: 


Male 
Ragams. 


Wives of Male 
Ragams called 
Ragini, 


peteeeemnse 


Opinion of Someshwar. 


| 


Shrirag 


Wasanta ...| 


Bhairava ... 


{ Malawi. 


Trivant. 





Gowri. 
oe 

Kaidari, 
| Madhumadhavi. 
| Pahadika, 


{ Deshi. 
Devagiri. 
Wairati. 
Todika, 
Lalita, 

a Hindoli. 


{ Bheiravi. 
Goorjari, 


Reva. 


—~ A 


Goonkari. 
| Bangali. 
|. Bahooli. 





qeq | Jaq try ort 
amar: | -aral erated: 


aera ‘Wives of Male 


Ragauis called 
Ragone: Ragini. 











Lqeaag 

Gita 

|} ae 
1 apiPraty 
TTT 
Let ATT 








qe || ag 
aerao,| | Weg 
|| alec 
Lazear 
ETAT Ta 
qeTAT 
Wear 
WU lS ATS 
| ATSB 
Lagat 


| 
“| ( Kamodi. 


| | Ifarashringara. 


or | | Kalyani. 


coon: Nata Xara Abhari. 
yal ...... | Natika. 
Sarang. 


sues |. Nathambir. 








t org : 
| Opinion of Hanuman, 


eons Madhyama. 
eoes Bhairavi. 
-++»| Bhairava ...)2 Bangali. 

ses Waratika. 


Saindhavyi, 











Jat qag CET oT Male Wives of Male 
rar: | atat ufited: Regaine: ga 
caret sees ( Todi. 

aaraadye ee | Samabhavati. 
EIEIC Y 2 Witt .ee.| Kowshika.. 2 Goat. 
| arg woes | Goonakri. 
Lagu Ses | Kakoobha. 
(Aalasy vee | ( Wailawali. 
UAKe ae }| Ramkari 
feaia SAMA eee.| Hindol diag 2 Deshakhya. 
| qzanty | Patamanjari. 
_afaar sec | \_ Lalita. 
(Hare sue. ( Kadari. 
| HAST bees | Kanadi. 
ETH ...14 @ air eeee; Deepaka ... 5, Deshi. 
Hratar vee. | Kamodi. 
TSH cose | Natika. 
(aaa cree Wasanti. 
ABA eee Malavi. 
TUT... ASAT vee! Shrirag....../4 Malashri. 
| wart ses | Dhaunashri, 
Lararatr coos \ Asawarl. 
TAT oes ( Mallari. 
S THT sou: Deshkari. 
nied WIAT eee"! Megha ...... ~ Bhoopali. 
THT eens Goorjari. 


or see L ‘Tank. 


“ 


War: | arararitea: 


UMN AT 


aNTST 
TTS 

FU .....)4 qeaay 
| AUTH 

Laalay 


(BIST 
Tsae 
gaa ...i4 Zant 
| aey 
Uap may 


asicics 
SraT 
ME ...../4 HEM 


Lae acraor 


(ae 

| reat 
TRI ... CETTE 

| qeaait 

Lararatr 


gee | ges wart 
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Male 
Ragams. 


Wives of Male 
Ragams called 
Ragini. 


Opinion of |Ragarnawa. 


eeee| Bhairava 


-| Panchama.. 


be Nata Oboe coe 


peeve Mallara ase 


( Bangall. 


Goonakari.. 


---'< Madhyama, 


W asantaka. 
| Dhanashri. 


( Lalita, 
Goorjari. 
Deshi. 

W arati. 
Ramakriya. 


( Gandhara, 
Salag. 
Kedara, 
Karnata, 
\ Natanarayana. 


Megha. 
Mallari, 
Malakoshika, 
Patmanjari. 


| Asawari. 
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Faq UTI Male Wives of Male 
ara rrftroq: | Bese | Base cle 
(icata eee ( Hindol. 
faAanty | Trivana, 
wit eeee Gowdmalva.|< Govri. 
qT eee Dhari. 
THELGHT oeee Balahounsika, 
rast awe ( Bhupali. 
HET : wee Koodai. 
SMET |L HAT .«+«| Deshakhya..!4 Kamodi, 
| TOP eee Natika. 
| qaraayr deus L Wailawali. 
mE aa Ad Opinion of Sharangadeva. 
(UTATT sas ( Mathumatha. 
Wet pee Bhairavi. 
HG ..... ANAT .--| Bhairava ...|4 Bangali. 
ATTY ae Warari. 
ara “i | Sainthavi. 
Caet és ( Todi. 
warad Been | Khamavati. 
WBS Wel ecco] Malkownsa.)4 Gowdi. 
TAA wT ooee Goonkali 


HFA 





oeee Kakubha, 
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gag Faq TTT oTt Male Wives of Male 
wm: | | aray area: Rogams, | gion 
( ADA cece ( Wailawali. 
| umaett cece | Ramakaili. 
festa |2 qeaait vee] Hindol....../4 Patmanjari. 
sare ae | Deshakhya. 
Blo eee | Lalita. 
cataarg ads ( Natmallari, 
HlTST eee Kanada, 
EH ...'2 HAT eves| Deepaka ...< Kedara. 
Zar ae Deshi. 
qzTet ree Pahadi. 
C qT eee Wasanta. 
ET aves Malavi. 
STUUT... 2 AAT evee| SDTITAG...00. <4 Malshri. 
TAT see | Dhanashri, 
_sTararT ses | Asawari. 
CAST er ( Mallari, 
CIE TE sees | Deshkari. 
HT... 4 TIUST eres! Mecha...... 4 Bhoopali. 
agg aes Bahoori. 
TSH sone Goorjari. 
Santa Aq Opinion of \Indraprastha. 
Wcat oeee ( Bhairavi. 
Sra | UaHct eere | Bh a Ramkari. 
ee”) aret Sete alrava, . Todi. 
THT Goorjari. 











TeT | Fey wT ete Wives of Male 
ara: | arararftreg: «| Bageme | Sago pile’ 
( Suaat 4 ( Khamavati. 
| ar aeacy sees Bageshwari. 
STILE {eH sees Kowshika...:4 Kookoobha. 
| qty eves Para). 
Lararat iets | Shobhana., 
(aan pees ( Wasanti. 
qaar oon | (| Panchami. 
festa... qAalasT ee» Hindol.. wk Wailawali. 
| aaNet ‘iad Wichari. 
Laisa vee L Lalita. 
( TALATT ove ( Dhanashri. 
| Raa eee. Mooltani. 
ath 24a] -ee+ Deepaka ... 4 Nati. 
6 Tart v° | || Jaiyathashri, 
YUTATHray sel | | Bhimpalashi, 
AIA ay 1 ( Malawi. 
[ aaa pete Trivani. 
TET. 2m iad Shrirag ee Gowri. 
| Hye wees Karpoori. 
frat eee.  Bitaki. 
aicet ( Sorati. 
ACT pees | Sarang 
AY < agt eves, Mecha .....'\ Babur. 
a ai oone Badahouusi. 
ATA A Madhumadhavyi. 
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LIST OF SOME OF THE RAGAS, RAGINIS, &c., IN 
WHICH NUMEROUS PIECES ARE COMPOSED 
& SUNG (AS KNOWN IN NORTHERN INDIA). 








a4 
ara at: 553 
gaat zene 
TIATET IT — si 
aaa woes oeoe 
WiBIAT cece eee 
CHET ae 
wary cece wee 
Gam sats ss: 
ada ose 
SACI cece eves 
STH = 
Tere sues 
Scat soi 
WUT ae 
Tay die sath 
aaa ae 
707 es 
aa a sisus eves 
HETAIST oeve see. 
amet bee? 


ATT] [ANTA +++ 
alte eres 


Names, 





Saindhava. 
eoee| Dhanashri. 

-| Megha Malhar. 
Nilambari. 

-| Malavashri. 
eoe.| Raktahounce. 
.| Gowri 

-| Mallari. 

.| Pancham. 
oooe) Wasanta. 
Deshakbya. 
eeee| Deshkari. 


Prasabha, 
° Kolahasa. 


eeee] Bhairavi. 


-| Narayani Bibhasa. 
Kanadi, 


HIATT 
aTeT 
SMITAESyY 
WITTE 
qT 
qifeay 
VE wet 
arer aret 
UT apet 
Gare atpet 
Taq ape 
Wh IWrVY|t 
HOUT Ilsy 
GUAT 
TTT 
HEGlOT 
TAHT 
AUT 

wis 
TT RT 
THA 
TH ACT 
ABER 
aaract 
Hatt 
Saat 


ara 
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Names. 





eooe| Megha Nada. 


.| Marga Todi. 

-| Ghanta Raga, 
Waratika. 

-| Shudha Warati. 
-| Todi Warati. 
Raga Warati. 
Punnaga Warati. 


-| Pratapa Warati. 


-| Kalyana. 


-{| Ramkari. 


-| Saranga. 


-| Bala Hounce, 
.| Wailawalt. 


eese| Kedari. 
ecee Kambodi, 


ara 


ls 


Names, 





TH Hare 


BC Ws 
AIT tits 
Hiaa Ts 
Tall 

feates 

ait fearas 
oH 

its 

AT ATT 
UST Ae 
Ta ae 
RAE Ae 
Te ae 
HEMT AT 
HAC AT 
aet Ne 
[HAC AIS 


sees! Gopikambodi. 
eoee| Lalata, 

..| Bahoola, 
seee| GOOTari, 
eos) Kowmari. 
..| Rewa, 
e+} Gowla, 
wee.| Kedar Gowla 
».| Karnat Gowla. 
..{ Saranga Gowla. 
weo.{ Narayan Gowls. 
»»».| Malava Gowla, 
..{| Deshi. 
.| Hindol. 
»-| Marga Hindol, 
«+| Dhakk, 
ooo} Nat. 
..| Nat Narayan. 
..| salang Nat. 
«| Chhaya Nat. 
.| Kamoda Nat. 
Abheri Nat. 
..| Kalyana Nat. 
»-| Kedar Nat. 
Wairati Nat. 
Kinner Nat. 





fA We 
Gy az 
TAT 

a att 

Hey att 
alan 
TTT 
qeTsT 
fazia 


gat ATT 
Tat Tari 
aaT 

AT HAE 
ALS AA [HAL 
Het 

we 

eae 
Samiasey 
[TAT] 

HUT 
Mera 
amaat 

ea 

Riana 
qa 





a a 


Names. 


ne es te ee 


cree! Hemnat. 

soos! Khemnat. 

..-.| ASawari. 

woes) DAWALL 

..ee| Mohan Sawart 
«| Salang, 

seoe! Ohrirag. 

.| Pahad:. 


e 
—a 


eeee| Behaga. 

+.| Poorwi. 

eee] Poorwi Saranga. 
esee| Poorwi Dhanashri. 

.| Samat. 

eoe-{ Mangal Koshak. 
wee-| Nadanamakriya. 
Koodari. 


} 
eves! Gownd. 


eoee 





esos’ Devagin. 


Deva Gandhant. 





eves, Lrivani. 
wee.| Kooranga. 
coos) OOWUAMIANL. 
ewes} Waijayanti, 
eeoe! LTuunce. 
eevee! Kokil, 


core) Jayashre 
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aia Names. 
TIBI eeee eves, Sooralaya. 
MsTT stoke seoe! Arjun, 
eicrad cove ee Dorawat. 
HT coos seer! Kankan. 
CAAT eoee eee! Ratnawall. 
HeTTa oeee eee! Kalpa taroa, 
Wey eee creel Sorati, 
Are coe ee++! Maroo. 
aed gece eee! Bahoori, 
hAZ sens -»+-| Koomuda, 
THRIT eee. eeee| Chakradhar. 
fareta eee Rar Sinva Rawa, 
wa aig eoes eee! Manju Ghoshs. 
fara aay nee *e*+! Shiva Wallabha. 
FATT sees --++| Manohara. 
Mae He ve. .++.{ Anand Bhairavi. 
far Ne af cane ee>-! Sindha Bhairavi. 
Wags Oren eees| Shankarananda, 
waa coos core! Manavi, 
usrayal sees -+++| Rajadhani, 
aTaty : one eeee! Sharvari. 
HI Al AT +e +-++| Miya’s Malhar. 
TSI APRIL + «+++| Dhoodia Malhar. 
Gad Aozye oeee eee+! Pawas Malhar. 
ALE APEC +e ++» | Sorata Malhar. 


Wie AeTlC ..| Gowda Malbar. 


ara 


UASTA APEC 
ATT FEAT 

CHC Heqyoy = .. 
QUT Heaoy oe 
QT Reyoy wee. 
HIT PFeAlo — wee 
NiTT HEAL oes. 


ag Sees 
PREC ides 


(aaa att 
BOAT AT sede 


SHA AT as 
ATT TT ee 
(AT aioe 
TTT gies 
(qaret . 
faa rc 
TEA sees 
ATS 

HII 

rs ee 
Gel eae 
frases age 


andt faaras «--. 
VHS [TAS -.- 
ETICIET see 
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Names. 















Ramdasi Malhar. 
-| Yaman Kalyan. 
-| Hamir Kalyan. 

-| Poorya Kalyan. 
ee-| Chanchi Kalyan. 
-| Jayata Kalyan. 
-e*+| Mohan Kalyan. 
-| Bhoop. 

-| Hem Khem. 

«| Miya’s Shri. 

-| Lalata Shri. 

-| Kala Shri. 

eoe+| Jayata Shri. 

-| Hijeja. 

-| Gara. 

-| J hinzoti. 

-| Tilang. 

-| Baroowa. 

--| Jangla. 

Kafi, 

«| Piloo. 

-.| Sankra, 
Bilawal. 

-| Yamni Bilawal. 
-| Shukla Bilawal. 
‘| Kowshika, 


ara 


HlaTST 
MST 
MTT 
ATs! BAST 
MITT BAST 
CAA BAST 
ara Bravery 


(Aaa Bla - 


aT 

ae 

BSA AST 
SIAC AST 
Sat Wet 


faAMlaaray ALE: 


agar arst 
Prat Tara 
qe4ar BUT 
oy 

HHA ACT 
ABI FRET 
RS FAT 
WUE 


Names. 


Kanada, 

Adana. 
Shahana. 
Nayaki Kanada, 
Gara Kanada. 
Husani Kanada, 
Bagesri Kanada. 
Miya’s Kanada, 
Sooha. 

Soogarai. 
Lachini ‘Todi. 
Lachari ‘T'odi. 
Deshi Todi. 
Bilaskhani Todi. 
Miya’s Todi. 
Miya’s Asawart. 
Wrandawani Saranga. 
Loobha. 

Lanka Dahan Sarauga. 
Jaladhar Kedar. 
Malowa Kedar, 
Sowrashtra. 
Tuck. 

Khat. 


Jivanpoori, 


Jilpa. 


TTT 

Ua aa 
BSI BH 
WaT Wa 
qe Bla 
Stes 
aaa 
amar mie 
AITay 
MATa 
TOAT 
HH AAC 
aeat 
TARA 
STEMS 
HANS 


ara 


HHA PABA vere 
Asay ABA ---- 


faeaTe 

VK RoI 
ne arr 
Ha ast 
Taal AY 
ara aie 
UAT MIC 
UA HEAT 





Names, 


-| Gandhar. 

-| Ramsak. 

-| Lachasak. 

-| Bhavasak, 

-| Chandrakownce. 
-| Paraj. 

>| Mooltani. 

-| Lalata Gowri. 


Marwa. 


‘| Bhim Palashi. 


Arbhi. 


-| Kala Manjari. 


-| Sohani. 


«| Goonkalt. 


+| Bahagda, 
-| Kalangda. 
‘| Kookoobha Bilaval. 
-| Alaya Bilawal. 
-| Sindubir. 

-} Shudha Kalyan, 


-| Gowd Sarang. 


‘| Bhairavi ‘Tod. 





«| Dhavalashri. 
e| Bibhari Todi. 


24 
ala Names. 


TAT FEIT oeee eeoe) Wasanta Bahar. 
HATS FET. eee+! Kanadyas’s Bahar, 
TTA FETT eens cree! Bageshri Bahar, 
ata a [< sees ee! Bhairva’s Bahar. 
ATARA vee eee] Malkownce. 








aTattet. 


AST A 


~ 


MATT TAT 


WATT AT 
aaaaety 
arr aie at 
Nala 
afeTaT 
aTiaat 
MATA. 
arya 
SECU 
Nott 
SIE D7 
weg 
aTrpeapre 
cqialoit 
sega 
coaraad 
Faaay 
Squiet 
candi 
ceuas 
Cqerrae 
Safire 
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A LIST OF RAGAS, RAGINIS, &., AS PRACTISED 
IN SOUTHERN INDIA. 


Names. 


Athana, 


-+] Amritatarangini. 


Amritapanchama. 
Auritavarshini, 


Amritavahini. 


‘| Asavari. 
-| Adipanchama, 
: Andhaili. 


Anandabhiravi. 
Abhiru. 


-| Abhari, 
e Arabhi: 
-| Ardradesika. 


e+} Ahiri, 


. Ahirin ata, 


¢-| Indugirviani, 


Indughantarava. 


-| Indudhanyast. 
-| Indudhavali. 


eee! Indubhogi. 


+} Indumati. 
-| Indusitala. 


Indusdranganata. 


-| Isagiri. 


SarTeT 
SraTarecr 
HTH TT 
STH ATTA 
HTH 
RAR ART 
HTHUAAT 
HABA 
HTHACTA 
HARRI AST 
RARCAST 
HARA Ret 
HTH UU AST 
HTRSTI 
STRAT 
EC ICCE 
RTBU 
HAST 
PACA Sl 
ASM SA 
HASTUST 
ACTIN 
Ey 
HACC AT 
FATT 
HAC AS AS] 
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Names. 


-e+| Ishagowla, 


eeee| Ishamanahari. 


eeae 


Kanakagiri. 
Kanakabhavani. 
Kanakajyoshmati. 
Kanakanirmada. 
Kanakageervant. 


Kanakananamani, 


-} Kanakasinharava. 


Kanakakusumavalli. 


«| Kanakarasali. 


Kanakashrinkati. 


Kanakabhishavalj, 


-¢/ Kanakadiparam, 


-*| Kanakavasanta. 


Kanakambari, 
Kanakangi. 
Kannadasourashtra- 


Kannadabangala, 


-/ Kannadasalavi, 


Kannadagoula. 


+; Kannadapanchama. 


*+| Kannada. 


‘| Kannadadurbara, 


‘| Kannadadiparam. 


*| Kannadavélavali. 
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ATaIT 3. Names. 
RATA eves evee| Kannadabhégi, 
PASH Cat ars vere! Kannadakuranji, 
HASTA eves coool Kannadamaruna, 
h MeHaet seve eeoe| Karnatakasurati. 
PUTHA [STaT cee eae Karnatakaandhaii. 
HaeHeaniaie. coos) Karnatakadevagandhari. 
RACHA -° e+e] Karnatakatharangini. 
HOES eves ecee) Kalahari. 

Hee oars ose evee| Kalhdlasévari. 

HSS SAM(ST vv eves Kalhélabungala. 
HET ee eve) Kalahamsa. 
Hoa eves eooe| Kalavasanta. 
HOlACT oeee cere! KalSbharana. 
HOTS eee eeee| Kalagada, 
Hoes ooee eee! Kalhola, 

Hea Tada pees +; Kallyanavasanta. 
HABlATTT ++ ee+s| Kamalatarangini. 
RABATTH eeee eee} Kamalimanéhari, 
HAS ACT eves eee Kamalabharana. 
HTT TIA eooe eeee) Karaharapriya. 
HATNKCY sees +++! Karun ikari. 
PHOS coos ovee| Kalaswardpi. 
HOTT ees eos} Kalinidhi. 
HVAT ones eose Kalavati. 

BOTT HAT — seve evee! Kallidinkdsart, 


BABANUTHT over ecoo] Kamalnarayani. 
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aTarla. 


mrrarat 
arnt 
HUA ATT 
amiaret 
HBR 
iC a 
BIAS 
BATT TCT 
HTT aay 
STAT 
BICC icy 
Facer 
Pacorpaaiy 
alfafra 
aHicarent 
Haass 
RAS 

PCL ICICa 
HASAU Sy 
Sasa 
HABA AST 
HASTA 
HATH 
HUA 
Hoyt! 
Hayat 


evese 


Names. 


-] Kamavardhini. 


Kaphi. 


-| Kaphinarayani. 
-| Kambédi. 


«| Kalakanthi. 


| Kalindi. 
-| Kamaripini. 


-| Kamodagaraga, 


---| Kananapriya, 





-| Kantamani, 


Kalanirnika, 


-| Kirani. 

*| Kiranavali. 
-| Kirtipriya. 
-| Kiravani. 
*| Kirtivijaya. 
-| Kuntala. 


-++.] Kuntalakambddi- 


-e+; Kuntalavarali. 
-| Kuntalabbogi. 
: Kuntalaswaravali. 
‘| Kumudapriya. 
-| Kamudabharana. 


¢| Kuranji. 


eee} Kulabhishani. 


Kulapavitra. 
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ATA 


HISIUACT 
sri 
Haar 
UAH ras 
PATACHT 
HIVTAT 
SAAT AST 
PUTA 
HAST 
HAISETTC 


H Asa SAAT 


HATH 
Hare 
Haase 
RHA 
aiearrg 
Hilerarca 
EE RCIAC KS 
HiRoray 
Paserat 


Hipsastt 


ETEK 





Names. 





-| Kuvalayanandi. 


Kusumangi. 


Kusumapriya. 


-| Kusumakulola. 

-| Kusumachandrika. 
-| Kusumabhramari. 
.| Kusumavali. 

.| Kusumavalli, 


-| Kuntaladhanyasi. 


Kuntaladiparam. 


Kuntalaranjani. 
Kuntalaraga, 


.| Kuntalasrinkati. 


Kuntalakusumavli. 


Kusumajosmathi. 


.| Kétakapriya. 


Kédara. 


Kédaragoula. 


.| Kikasi. 


Kokilapriya. 
Kokilaravam. 
Kokiladiparam. 
Kokilapratipa. 


-| Kdkiladhvani. 
-| Kokilabhashini, 
-| Kokilagandharva. 


AAT, 


Hrast 
FBI 
Hae 
mLeD TAL 
ata 
SHUBSHI 
wasrirar 
faartsy 
TTT TT 
TTT 
TTACTA 
TAB TaT 
TAA TAT 
TESETA 
mraiareat 
TATTTT 
ECHOLS 
TTA 
TITHi AT 
wai rar 
TTA 
Tyafcry 
GEE TT 
TAC 
welts 


“~ 


Tay 


~~ 
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Names. 
eoone Komaili. 
coos! Kolahala. 
veve! Kosala, 
oeee Koustubhamani. 


*| Koumari. 

*| Kankanalankari. 
‘| Khadgapriya. 
Khilavali. 

°*| Gaganabhashani. 
*¢| Gaganamohini, 
Gaganarajini, 

--| Gamakapriyi. 

-| Gamanapriya. 
Garudadhvani, 

+} Gavambadini, 
Gangayabhoshani. 
Ganavaridhi. 

-| Ganamoorti. 

-| Gayakapriya. 

-| Gitapriya. 
Gitamoorti. 
Girvani. 


Gitanatani- 





«| Gujari, 
Gundapriya. 
Gurupriya, 
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Aral te 


repay 
rare 
aITaT 
aTifaraaa 
TEAC HEE 
TTATIST 
met 
meat 
MoPraTET 
TST 
TST 
MSA 
TMsAqSA 
aaracaral 
THTCTT 
TITRA 
1eT4 
qaTaqatat 
ai et 
qziva 
THAT 
TAT TL 
Taare 
STST 
Wea 
Carat 





Names. 








eeee| Guhapriya. 
ecoe| Gotrari. 
eces| Gopati, 

eee! Gopikavasanta. 
eoe.| Gowrigandari. 
e---| Gowribungala. 
eooe| Gowri: 

evee| Gowrimanohari. 
eevee] Gowrinishada, 
esee| Gowla, 

eeee| Gowlapantu. 
cree] Gowlachandrika. 
--| Gowlamalavi. 
Gungataringini, 
-+| Gambhirini, 
Gandarvaknnada. 
ee] Gandharwa, 
Ghananayaki, 

-«| Ghoshini. 
Ghantarava. 

«| Chackravaka, 
Chaturangini. 
Chalanata. 


Chamundi. 


«| Charukasi, 


. »| Chintamani. 


82 


















ararta Names. 
raeqay oe ¢*! Chinmayi. 
raarrgy - -+| Chidanandi. 
safe THAT .. ee{ Charnikavinodin. 
eT ari wd ¢*/ Chandrakirani, 
GIChTS oe -¢| Chandrikagowla, 
qrsadt ee ee! Chandrajyati. 
ere ee ¢ | Chatradhari, 
SPINES is - «| Chayagowri. 
STINT TT oe e+} Chayatarangini. 
STINT e+) Chayanarayani, 
STIATAT i ..| Chiydsindhu. 
STAUTATS A bu . »| Chayimalavi. 
STUNT - ..| Chayasaindhavi. 
TTA TAT oe « «| Jaganmohini. 
HOTT eo « e| Jatadhari. 
wacstat oe . | Janaranjani. 
TITAT ee «| Jayatasri, 
sare acy os -»| Jayasavari. 
HATA TT ee - «| Jayanarayani. 
HIATT sé ee] Jayabharani, 
sata eat +: » | Jalajavasini. 
THT A _ -e| Jalarnavi. 
ATS ee -+| Jungala, 
Tat es - «| Jeevarunjani 
shadrat oe ¢¢| Jeevantini, 
TAY oe e+! Julapu. 


Jb 








aratta. Names. 
MATES Ty Jétiswarapi. 
SISTA Jéhsmati. 
HMC J unglabhairavi- 
THATS Jhallavarali. 
PaeT J hinjati. 
WHET Jhankaradhvani. 
AHOTAT Jhankarabhramart 
WHT J hankiri. 
CHS Takakaraga. 
aaa Thanukeerti. 
ATE Thapaswi. 
a TFe AAT Thapdlhasin. 
aTST Thituartpi. 
ararrsatar Tha naranjanui. 
pata re _ | Thrimoorti. 
pPiaHlaT ve : .| Thriyambakapriya 
Atrarieat ‘ ..| Thipravahiui, 
diet - ..| Thodi. 
Tae ve ..| Darbada, 
zsarady 1e ».| Drvayjavanti, 
(fcTHCHia ak ».| Dinakarakanti. 
paoqaory 3% ..| Divyamani, 
fasaqaa ie ee! Divyapanchama., 
peor oxi ..| Divyagitudhari, 
festazfnoy a -+| Divyatharangint. 


ZlqT ce «+! Deepara. 
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aaltt. Namos. 
annie is -*| Dundhubhipriya, 
STATA TT as ¢*| Desyanarayani, 
Taq acey i °°! Desyasurati. 
SUMsTST - -| Desadidhali. 
qaatret i -°| Desyaraigupti. 
SRTTST ak e+ | Desyagowla. 
EUR CIES - «| Desyamukhari, 
SSIS a °°! Desyaviyagada, 
SRIATST i -*/ Desyamaruva. 
SVITNET HCA xs °°! Desyanitakurunji. 
BRIM AT aT se ¢*! Desyaginavardhi. 
SAAT oe : ‘| Desiivali. 
& Wei ~ «+, Desakshi. 
SM iT aT “se ..| Desikagowri. 
Suna .-| Desikabungala, 
SMBSET os --: Desikarudri. 
Saye ose -»| Devamukhari. 
Sane i ¢+| Devakriya. 
SAAT ae -¢| Devaranjaui. 
Saree we ¢+| Devamandéhari. 
Sariyc ee - «| Devagindhari. 
Saftey - °°! Devagiri. 
SanTsal ans ¢+| Devamialavi. 
aanaast -+| Devakusumavall, 
qatar .- ++ Devageerviini, 


SA ACTL a :*! Devabharana. 


ATATIA. 


aurraed .. 


Saaqaqracve Ot 


earaay - 
eat |. 
CIN ETEST 3s 
ait Tay ie 
TAU AAT si 
Tara = 
TAady oe 
TA AT a 
TIsE aT re 
Tasty ie 
qqstacy ss 
TISAMNSE =. 
TTT - 
TAAATET 

array oe 
aerara - 
qcHast “ 
THT ee 
Ticeaegy ve 
aicaac ve 
qari 
TI oe 
‘Taaat i 
Tet car 
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Names. 


e «| Devamrutavahini. 
«+| Devachintamani. 
-+| Dvaitanandi, 
e+! Dvaitaparipoorni. 
--| Dosharahitaswarupt. 
- «| Dowthpanchma. 
- «| Dhanapalini. 
«+! Dhanayasi. 
e «| Dharmavat, 
e*! Dharmani. 
-*| Dhavalahaunsi. 
- -| Dhavalung 
«| Dhavalaunbari. 
- «| Dhavalasarasiruham, 
- «| Dhatapriya. 
- «| Dhatamanohari. 
« «| Dhatuvardhini, 
e | Dhriakar. 
- «| Dhirakunthali, 
«| Dhirasankarabharana. 
--| Dhiraswarupl. 
«| Dhirasovart. 
¢+| Dhurvangi. 

-| Dhanuka. 
- +! Dhairyamukhi, 

-| Dhawmmiyaraga, 
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aaa. Names, 
ATTACH ee ++! Nagabharant. 
ama ar 2 ++) Naganandini. 
TATE AA oe ¢*! Naghaprakasiii. 
TTAATIC oe -*) Natanadipara. 
ASA HIS : -°| Natanavalavali. 
ASAAy ~ -+| Natanapriya. 
TEATLAGY °° --| Natanarayani. 
TTA sie --| Natabhairavi 
TS TATC a -+! Natabharana. 
UAT ; oe } Nabhowmani. 
TTT TA ‘ ly Nayauabhashiut. 
TAAL se é 1d Nayanaranjani. 
TAL HT f oe e+; Navarutnabhushani, 
TACHI a ‘ | Navarasungadhari. 
TACITST Po . «| Navarachandrika, 
TALARIT S| ‘ie e+) Navarasaandhala, 
TALIA Sy os ; [ers 
ANTE aay a --| Navarasakunthali, 
yaaa es --| Navanitha. 
TWIT — , Uaseut 
TAH AST we «>| Navarakannada. 
qwaaaiayy . - «| Navarsakalanidhi. 
TAAL ATAT es «+| Navanithapanehaima. 
ALAA ALTHT Se .e| Navaraschendrika, 
qeTalai nis e+} Nalinakanthi. 
AST AT of e+} Nalinasukhi. 





ararta. 













Names, 
ase at “4 . .| Nalihaunsi. 
IESE LC ae .-| Nalinabhramari. 
TSH TH IAL aay ..| Nalinakusumavali. 
apace es » «| Nagavarali, 
aTTaraa es ..| Nagasamantha. 


ATASTAME 
ALTATT TT io 


.| Nagachudamani. 


~| Nagatharungini, 


TT AT TT -e .-| Nagagandar1 
ATMATIC as ..| Nagadeepara. 
aAMeT oe .-| Nagadeepaka. 
TITTY ac --| Nagari. 

TTT TTS ee .| Nagabhupaula. 
TT Tay ..| Nagapanchama. 
TMT AST ois ..| Nagaswaravali, 
aTMeaAT . .| Nagadhvani. 
TTA és .| Nagabhushani. 
AMAT TT x .| Nagabhashini. 
amines eis .-| Nagagandharv. 
ainligais i .-| Nagahindola. 
qTas racy a . -| Naganeelabari. 
Tf TeTqT a .-| Nagadiparam, 
ATTaAS TY = ..| Nagaghatana. 
aT aT Nagabhogi. 
AM Isl ASy Nagavailavali, 
qaeUn Nataraga. 
aeHlat 


Natakapriya. 





aratt. 


areata 
ATTA Ha 
areata 
Tee aT 
ATTA] 
aqTeiTy 
TTA 
FIRC TI 
TUT 
TTUATINS 
TAT S TTT 
ATTACH aE 
TTT TT 
TTT AST 
Trae aT 
AT HATSy 
araTTey 
ATA TTT 
TAA TAT 
ACH 

TTA ATT 
Taraaaey 
fafearare 
Pact 
fartaitt 
rae 


Names. 


-| Natakurunji. 


-| Nadanamathriya. 


Nadamuthi. 


.| Nadavinodini, 


Nadaswarupi. 


.| Nadapriya. 
.+| Nadabbramari. 

.| Nayaki. 
.| Narayani. 
.| Narayanagowla, 
.| Narayanodesakshi. 
.| Nagasarasiruham. 
.| Nagageervani. 
.| Nagaprabhavali. 
.| Nagvahani. 
.| Nagakuuthali, 
.| Nagagiri, 
-| Nagamaor. 
-| Namanarayanl: 


-| Nadabramha. 


Nasikabhoosini. 


-| Nigamasunchari, 
-| Nitilaprakasi, 

-| Nirunjani. 

-| Nirmalangi, 


«| Nirmada. 


aratia. 


nm 


RUC ROL 
Ara past 
firaadi 
TBAT 
araiacr 
ATTA 
ARTI 
qUUrt 
quaai 
qaaraat 
qitaaraey 
qetrT 
qraat 
Gratacr 
Ga ACT sy 


6.4 
4 
+ 
g 
F 


6.0 6.8 


ar 4 

By 4 

a 3 
3 


Li) 641 6 
a 2h 
sp ay 
Aly 6X4 

ang 


















Nishadaraga. 
Nittikunttali. 
Nittimatti. 
Nilaveni- 
Neelambarti. 

. | Nutundchendrika. 
Naimapriya, 
Padmaraga. 

-| Padmamukhi. 
Padmabhavant. 
Parimalanandi. 
.| Padiraga. 

-| Pavani. 

~| Peethambar!, 


8 --| Punnagavarali. 


2° -°| Putrari. 


oe --| Purnapanchama. 


-| Purnagandhari. 
-| Purnalalita. 
- -| Purnashadja. 
° Purnakalanidhi. 
. Purnanishadh. 
Purvakulliani. 
Purvagaula. 
Purvasindhu, 


ee oe! Pénadviti. 
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aan. Names. 
Waqaag Pratapavasanta- 
Taggart Pratapachintamani. 
TATTS Pratapanita. 
WarTHilaes Pratapakokila, 
TAITH Pratapahamsa. 
TTAB Pranavakari. 
Tyaay Prabhavall. 
UTAH Prabhatarangini, 
qTaarTr Panchamaraga. 
ACA Pharajn, 
HBA AC Phalamanjari. 
HBSGHT Phaladayaki. 
q ed oll Bakulibharana. 
ASE Balahamsii, 
TABATA Balaghoshini, 
sais] Byiigadi. 
ede (ty . «| Byathaga, 
FAS aiaay Bindumalin’. 
fasEeey Bilahari. 
SST Boliraga. 
qq [ats AsT Brindavanakannatdii, 
aq CFT SCT Brindavanasaranga. 
TTS Bangala. 
WTA ETA Bhagavatpriya- 
WaT Bhavani, 
TACIT! Bhramaranarayaui 


wares 
TATE 
WATTAT 
WITT 
TTT a 
WTA 
WATIT 
WTRF 
WATT 
waa AT 
WPT TT 
PTH T TT 
PAT 
Prarie 
RicRRits 
WHT ATT 
waTaeat 
AVMs 
WINAzy 
Fic) 
WTA ST 
aT aa 
WTAE 
WIMTA ST 
WTI 
aT 


« «| Bhramarakokili. 


Bhramarahamsi. 
Bhramaraputri. 


Bhanumiirti. 


-| Bhanugaula. 


-| Bh&nudeepaka. 


-| Bhanupratipa, 


.| Bhanukriya, 


-| Bhanudeeshara. 


-| Bhanumanjari. 
«| Bhashini. 
-} Bhikaradyoshini. 


-| Bhinnapunchama. 


Bhiunagandhari. 


Bhinnanishada 


-| Bhujangachintamani. 


.| Bhuvanamolhini. 


-| Bhupala. 


Bhupavali. 


-| Bhiravi. 


-| Bhégavarali. 


-| Bhégadhanyasi. 


-| Bhégasavart. 


-| Bhégarasali. 


-| Bhogavasanta. 
-} Bhogi. 


marta. 


MrT ay 
ACT 
waaay 
aaaqety 
BRETT 
Tatas 
ane att 
NIMs 
ArT ay 

aistT 
aparaat 
AARC TT 
MATA SATs 
IRCRC ET 
ASIA CHT 
TSIG AST 
Re 

arEett 
asa 
qstaTy 
aramaecy 
ATTA 
ara 
aaa HceTy 
frataay 
aA 


Names. 


Bhégiswari. 
Manirungu. 
Manasijapriya. 
Malanahari. 


-| Madhukari. 


Mattakokila, 
Margadési. 


-| Margahindéla, 


Madhavi. 


«| Manji, 


Mainnvati. 


-| Manabharani. 


Maydmilavagaula. 


Mararanjani. 


«| Maritivachundrika. 


Marivacannada, 
M&rtva. 
Mahuri. 


° Malavi. 


Malavasrt. 


Madhavamanoharl. 


*| Maranarayani. 


Madhuryaraga. 
Mitrakirani, 
Mitraranjani. 
Muktambari. 


ara. 


Tee 
Hacsatat 
TTF AST 
HTANTSy 
aay 
TAaTSy 
Tait 
Tapa 
Wert 
HTTATETC 
aTsuaiy 
wat 

TIS 
TIsRZeT 
Hear 
Te He Haier 
THATHeAL A 
Oia 

UAH AUT 
TAT 
Card 
Cifatrer 
ftaxtit 
Say 
taradt 
UIT 
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Names. 


Mukhari. 
Mégharanjani. 
Méchakannada. 
.| Méchabangila. 
Méchan!lambari. 
Méchabili. 
Mechakangi. 

ee} Mitrabhavini. 
Mohana. 
Méhannamalhar, 
Mangalabhushint. 
Manjari. 


.| Manjula. 
»-| Mangalakati. 
- «| Mandahasini. 
«+| Yadulakambédi. 
ee| Yamunakalyani. 
.| Yagapriyé. 


.-| Ramakusumavali. 


Ramagiri. 
Rinkari- 

-+| Ritigaula, 
Rishabhangi, 
Roipavati. 
Rékhavati, 
Régupti. 


ATA. 


TeTANT 
TIT 
BATT 
wisaaret 
asialas 
seamed 
afeaater 
ararera 


afadaaienr | 


BleaqaHey 
CTS CAAT 
arHleqe 
asqaiat 
qaqa 

qT US 
aga ucay 
qaaiyy 
ana peacr 
AAS 
fAaTal aay 
aswaara 
aywdiqa 
Fata acoit 
faaractt 
atciana 

aT ae AT 
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Names. 


--| Roupyanagara. 
--| Ramyapanchama. 
- «| Latangi. 

¢°| Lalitatodi. 

-| Lalitakésala. 

--| Lalitagandharva, 


-| Lalitagaurt. 


Lalitadeeparam. 
-| LalitamanGhart. 
Lalitasrikanthi, 


»+| Lilaranjani. 


-| Lokadiparam. 
Vajrakanti. 


-| Vasanta. 

.| Vasantabhipila. 
«+| Vasantabhiravl. 
.+| Vasantapriyé. 
«+ | Vagdhisvari. 

-| Vijayabliru. 

.| Vijayasaraswati 

.| Viyayasamanta 
..| Vijayadipaka. 

»| Vijayabharani. 
-+| Vilamvini. 

-| Viravikrama. 


«+| Végavahini 





Ararat. 


qatasy 
aa ai Siaa 


UCR ACILG 


Tiaeaeqy 
MAA Sra 
aaa 
MAT 
parrifcort 
TAT 
TUT 
CHAT 
TMT 
qerag 
qarseti 
WTsRASl 
aaa 

Ti Hacrat 
THe 
fearata TT 
qrraiya 
AAMAS 
qaqa 
aaATHy 
acead 
AAT 
aaa 





Names. 


Vél ivali 
Védaghéshapriya. 
Saradindumukhari. 


Santasvartpi 


-| Samanilambari. 


Samala. 
Sahana, 
C 


-} Sringarini. 


Srimani- 


.| Sriraga. 


Sriranjini. 


. Suddhasiman ta. 


Suddhamanjari. 


: Sudhamalhari. 


.| Sudhakannada, 


Srétam bari. 


-| Sokavarili, 


Sankari. 
Shadvidhamargant. 
Shaumukhapriyé, 
Sajjananandi. 
Satyavati. 
Satyabhushani. 


-| Sarasvati. 


Sarasingi. 


*| Sarvangi, 
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AAT. Names. 
WATT ex «| Samaraga. 
WAT AIST ae «-| Samantajangla, 
aay at . | Saranga. 
GUT ALS as « «| Sdragamaruva, 
aract i » »| Savéri, 
araay es «| Salavi. 
perrit T ae «| Sindhugauri. 
paryct ee . «| Sindhubhiravi, 
faqs AT ae « o| Sindhukannada. 
raraye ie . .{ Sindhunata, 
fara [ea oe .-| Sindhumaruva, 
faserca ee . »| Sivhdrava, 
aaa ee . «| Simanta. 
aafrr re --| Sukhapriya 
Gah YT ve e*) Sukhakari, 
qaraniatat ee . | Sudakambodi, 
DUTT caf + ¢{ Subhashini. 
Raraty ee . - | Sénagrani. 
aaraared oe . «| Sénamandhari. 
act in . .| Sidhavi. 
aan e- «+| Sémagiri. 
aay ee « «| Somakriyé. 
array re ss) Somaaansar’ 
aaa ae - | Soundaryi. 
euaT oe - | Haripriya. 


Hanumantodi. 


CANAET es , 
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aa. Names. 
efcatarat ve -+| Harikimbadi, 
frais ee «| Hinddla. 
Peciasrait .. . «| Hinddladurbar. 
feaisarat ee -*| Hinddlasaranga, 
cart os °°! Hus&ni. 
ry GUIs ee ¢+| Hamsabhipala. 
facta oe ee} Hamsadhvani. 
ear iT - . + | Hamsabhdji. 
eaataiay és + +| Hamsanilambari. 
east i «+| Hamsavélavali. 
€ HETIT — ¢*| Hamsadiparam, 
CHAeT oe e+) Hamsanandi. 
eatrart . -+| Hamsgirvani. 
CTS ee - «| Hamsanida. 
CaN hy a «| Hamsakokila, 


caine ee -¢! Hamsagiri- 
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NAMES OF VARIOUS TALAMS OR TIME USED 
IN HINDU MUSIC. 


ais. Talams. 
* it T[AHeeee sees} Rishi Tala, 
ar 9 oe eeee! Rudra a 
aq » ee ooe.| Wasu ” 
CPE SiG oe »-o.| Ashtavinayek _,, 
eruaz » ee +ee.| Darwat 33 
ary yoo --- | Yoga . 
qa yy ores coos) Mutt - 
eaAT yo eese} Hanuman ” 
CIT » ot eeo.| Ranga ss 
fasor yt eevee} Vishnu i 
FTqTSRT yg ee esee| Pippilika ; 
THIS yo .»..| Gopuchha . 
Far sara .| Nishanka 
ra ff soe .| Darpana ” 
FAseTART gy oeee -{Sinva Vikram _,, 
wa yo .».| Rati - 
fase note -| Simha ‘5 
reg ye »»-.| Kandarpa 
TTCIT yo sees! Shrirang 
BITICT yoo .-| Laghucharchari __,, 
Ta y ones .| Charchari e 
TAAS yo --| Gajaleel : 
aq yee -| Hounce ‘5 





CABIB yo .| Hounceleel ‘ 
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ais, Talams. 
rarryr T[Heees ecoe! Tribhitra Tala. 
STAT} yy tees eee.| Chudamani F 
RACE yo »»».| Rangapradeepak _,, 
UT yo ooe.| Raja r 
STANT yee eee} J ryasrawarna om 
faarar 5 oe -eoe| Mishrawarna 5 
Parz[TaTSTT ,. oe. aeo.| Sinvavikridit i 
| ee "sees! Jaya 3 
aTA Sy yy eee 3 Meee m 
CAAT y oe -++.| Houncenada > 
facare Pore ....| Sinvanada r 
roe yo .--.| Koodukka - 
FIERY roti a may pee.) SUarbhaleel -. 
Prat yo wee.| Pribhangi 
UL SAEITL 1 cee ....| Rajavidiadhar _,, 
faaaare yy eee .»..| Vijayananda . 
HST yy ote eee} Krida - 
FIT A sa digs wes.| Keerti . 
(ata yy tees veee| Vijaya 7 
PTT ATS yore ees.| Bindumalee ‘s 
Zith yt ...| Deepaka re 
qo Et if) yy eee »e..| Poornakankal $3 
ae Et 405) 5 oe .eee| Kbandakankal _,, 
qa yo ...., Wasanta ” 
TAGNAT vere seee| Pratapashekhar _,, 


THT : yo eeoe| Gajashacha e 


OU 


Oe emaenee aad 
eR cee REE TIRE TES 
Re RN ETC Me EC 




















as, | peas 
aaa q T[Aeees ecoe| Chaturmukha Tala. 
ToT te nl Madana ij 
qradi aaa 9 vere eo»! Parvati Loghan _,, 
HLA yy te coos) Leela ‘3 
UT AMTIT ,, vee seas Raj Narayan ' 
BEAT 5 eee eees Lakshmi “3 
Saray yy eee ae Shrinandan . 
TAH ST gy oon a Anterkridu ‘; 
aqz yy tere — Chanda, 
we yy tee seen Skanda ‘i 
nite] eo ees, Gowri ‘2 
AAAS yo soe) Rajamartanda _,, 
hl yy oe «+»! Mookunda 7 
AChE 9 ote -++s; Chandrakala 
aqqe oy, 088 rae Chanchuput 
AWAITS yee ae Chachput ‘ 
CT ees -++.' Shatpit 
BS A As fa ss eee ++» Sampakeshat a 
SEMST yy vee see! Udghatita : 
7 74 (4 a1s),, aoe. -++'*Dhrava (chowtal) ,, 
tax (ATHA) s+ ai Abia (Surfakta) ,, 
+Ofaae wont ore- TPratimanta . 

Ae Talams. 


"Qt APRA YE oe. “Dhruva ‘Tala, 16 kinds. 
t qT % My 4 eer T Manta ” 6 rr 
toaar ” YX ® «sv: | Pratimanta, . 4 
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as, Talars. 
§ (aca U[Hees. sss §Nishahaka Tala, 
aTile thes veee Adi "= 
| Ta oe ooee (Ras , 
“ica ‘ wees GAika 7 
So or ‘eee Jayanta 
Bar sy ee eos Shekhara , 
BIAS woe sates Kvotal 
BAS jy ote eves Kanal 
ToT ye wee Nadana - 
ATTA saint 7 Chanudrashekhara_,, 
SIT ay tote sa Kama . 
AIRS wi ae Jayamangal . 
TaAsyT sytree veee Tilaka 
alsa 15° vase Lalita 2 
zad oo eoee Hounsaka 
oh are ewes Kanduk 
{ay = vee Wire - 
TTT yyenee Gargaya r 
BATA syne eves Laghushekhara 
Yay “yore seed Malaya ” 
ATTA H yee Sipe Tooranga Teelaka ,, 
GAM woes Bee Sannipata 

ale. Talams. 
RPA, 4g eee § Nissaraka = Tala. 6 kinds 
ll ere Tae BV ewer Rasa , A 
um yy 2 © Aika 4 oe ¢ 





faqe 
STH 
a1 
(rae 
gare 
TAT 
Ta 
war 
qa aT 


a1vaat 
fraftares 
VHA TH 


GATT 


TIS. 


THe 


9» 
9 
9 
9 


” 


9 


MTA TAG, oe 





| Talams. 


| 


eves Triputa 
eee Roopaka 
.-.. Gampa 
wees Tivda 
| Savari 
2 Dhamar 
a Bramha 
sai , Zumra 
== Thumalee 
ae Deepachandi 
....’ Dhima Titala 
shee Panjabi ‘Teka 
7 Khemta 
eas Adya chowtal 


Tala, 
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LIST OF MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS JIN INDIA 
USED ON VARIOUS OCCASIONS. 


Instruments. Instruments. 


Used on the occasions of 
entertainments. 


afore obese -e. Vina. 

ara cece eee Bina, 

UAT wees .e« §=Satar. 

HoT — es Kacchavi, 
act ove. ee: Sdrangi. 
AAMT tees e+. Surasingiara, 
Caz cose oo Rabiiba. 
(Sma — ee. Dilarubiba. 
Gaye see e+» Saroda. 

aaa Sane eee = l'arusa, 
AAS eves ee SWaramandala, 
TAIT ovee ee Jalataranga. 
TAT ee ee ‘Tumbura. 
RET fone .-. Mridanga, 
TAB! A AA eves ws. ‘Tabali or Baby: 


Used for Temple and other 
TEL POUS OCCASIONS. 


guy? wae oo = Sanai, 
TTS ee ee =Alaguji. 

qoT alacy cess esee| Venou Vasari. 
qiar ses eeeej Pamava, 
AeA oeee ie Mukhavina. 


} 
VEC} eve soos Sapkha, 





Instruments. Instruments. 
ATT ceee eee.| Morachanga. 
ae (Hay qT coos eee! Soora or Sruti. 
AIT AC eae -..| NAgasoora, 
quit vive .| Pungee. 
SUT aes se Kurna, 
Tay eee eee.| ‘l'utaree. 
rarer — ooe.| Singa, 
EaeT gees .| Surasota. 
Tar ae -os.| Tuntuna, 
Teqrar .| Tiparya. 
Sian ose see! Dholaka, 
pau ee eoe.| Khanjiree. 
wT ove. Jhdnja. 
HLAS eos. Karatala: 
cle ees Tala. 
ala wee eves! ‘Tiisa. 
lary ae eoee| Dhayara. 
(THT .| Chikara. 
THA wien .| Akataree. 
mary seis .| Kinnaree. 
fancy size .| Kingaree. 
aWWeh aes .| Chodaka. 
aT Tal ve .| Chaughada. 
AMT ovece .| Nagara, 
aaa ove Naubat. 
qqz oe .| Sambala. 








ai 
aq 
Zag 
zh 
FERS 
fara 
AT 
AKT 
Sia 
qeaqeT 


Instruments. 


Instruments. 


eooe| Bhéree, 
eves) Chipalaya, 
ee Damaru, 
e++-| Dupha. 
eoee! Kudakuda, 
eos) Timiri, 

.| ‘Pasa. 
eee! Marapha. 
eee-| Dhola. 
eve | Ghata Vadya. 


LIST OF SOME OF THE PRINCIPAL 
MUSICIANS OF NOTE IN INDIA. 





NAMES. 





Southern India. 
SATA. 
saya. 

Get ARTA SEIT, 
SP ITARATS SNzAT, 
UTMeaT. 

aTaTaeat. 

raret yeara. 
qararatla. 

RAST TTAB, 
GUAT AMAT. see 


NAMES. 





Southern India. 


«>| Afmarambawa. 
-| Awadhootrao. 


ee | eae Venkatrama Ayya. 


Vina Peroomal Ayya. 


. Vices 


.| Shama Shastri. 





.| Trivaloor Dixita. 


Sadashewrao. 


_ Coimbatoor Raghava Ayya. 


cone | Parmeshwar Bhagvata. 


GUA BST. 


Sere: 'Sarotha Krishnayya. 


areait Praraott. reve eee Sarangi Chintamant. 

ftor anteafa area. = ....! Vina Adimoorti Ayya. 
ATSIETT, toes “i Varahappiah. 

aaa AMI, . Chowk Seenu Ayangar. 
AEATATT SITET. *; Maha Vaidanath Ayyar. 
Prate gaahr seat, Trivadi Soobramani Ayyar. 
fans BlAzIT, cone eee | Trivadi Anayya. 

atom aiaear, Vine Sambayya. 

nee. rn eae _ Mcrooswami. 

CRRA. ; Lakshuman Gosawi. 


erates. 
Res dapat. 
Hes Yay sea. 


: 7 Kshetri Raja. 


«>! Fidle Poonnuswaml. 


Do. Soobrayyar. 


NAMES. 


Scuthern India. 


WSRS Bee 
WaqWAN Mgt Ftd. 


ty 


za AAaay 
TTL RTACUTE, 

ator sre eT". 

qa PATA STNegT, 
aZATT BEM, a, 
Ua aaa. 

SANG FLT, 


foatsre alae away. 


Raia adi. 

qo ATHAT HET. 
qtoyl HT ATT, 
By WFO, 


TIAN. see: 
GAT WAKE, 
HAT RTCA. 2 


HaT ATION AT TIC. 


aint (atiearal AER, 


‘ qTHTANSA. 
aad afer. 

: qe. 

' Halezat. 


Gua we iat2a. 
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NAMES. 


Southern India. 


voee Nilkant Ayya. 


seal Surya Narayen Shastri 
Pandit. 
sere (thatavadya Ananthacharya. 


Vina Shamanua. 





---s Vina Sheshanna, 

sere Pallavi Shivram Ayya. 
..../ Vaidanath Avya. 

---« Ramoo Ayengar. 

bees | Oomayapoorum Krishnayya. 
asad Pichandar Covil Soobrayyar. 
sees! Shivaganga Vaithi. 

eeee! Vina Soobukooti Ayya. 

ees) Vina Kalastri Ayya. 

od Challa Balkrishua Ayya. 


eeee| Ganeshgiri. 





Khangir Rathakrishnayya. 


Mrathanga Hari Rao. 





Do. Narayan Swami Appa. 
-e-( Sarangi Viraswami Naick. 
Do. Dawood Sahib. 
vee) Natva Vadiwaloo. 
Do. Shivanantha. 
Do. Mahadeva. 
seer Sarotha Allisalub. 





ee comet a ee ee eee a ee ee 


NAMES. | SEs 


Southern Indus. Southern India, 
GH TAC... Dholaka Nannu Miya. 
TaSaAT aqST, ee oh Bilawae Alh. 
eqs, dcdins Sua Alab Din. 


Northern Judia. - - 
cm Tu Northers Indis. 


ee °°) Miya Tausen. 
nec. ee oo Mendhoosen. 
Fa. eves ee Bahatharsen. 
faq. one nie TImratsen. 
Tata aa, dees er Rahimsen. 
TATA, tees see Goolabsen. 
TTA Originally Azar. 
CAI AAAI. eae! Nahatkhan converted from 
= Naudasing Kajpoot Binkar 
pe coos eeee Changekhan, 
Wit FASTA, sere ee Mahomedkhan, Senior. 
TS FeACalsy, oo ote | Do. Junior, 
TAA, | 


piss Qaicals, coas ee Ghasitkhan, Senior. 
Weg Taeai, 


a Do. Junior. 
ce Gia. eee ie Hathukhan. 
Rea. tees eal Hassukhan. 
A2IEIT, ae aad Nathekhan. 
Tyas. ores - Nachukhan. 
STATA, ae whee nian: 


sige afaatrare, ad DoeuAwaben: 





NAMES. 


oe: 


Northern India. 
aaa. 
qeqzaa, 
ay Garay. 
@y gaa. 
qRITala. 
GzaaT. 
AUT, 
TARGA. 
TIARSBIGla, 
TAIZ. 


aah PAAATAL. 
AH WITS. 
aan EMalast. we 
aneage. 
TMi ATS. 
aja aifaa. 
argaa SVait, 
faACaIA. 
Catala. 
ZaaGla. 
fAHBaIST. 
WHAT. 


D9 


NAMES. 


Northern India. 


-| Mujaffarkhan. 
cose} Mahomedsen. 
-| Khaghe Khoodabux. 
Do. Hussan. 
eooe| Vazirkhan, 
-| Sadarang. 
-| Adarang. 
-e-| Yoosafkhan. 
--+| Varas Allikhan. 
-| Razza Alli. 
----| Mya Short. 
--| Devjee. 
--e-| Goolabkhan. 
-e6| Naique Donthv. 
feu Do. Biyubavaray. 
Do. Gopal. 
eee: Do. 


sae Khadim Hussan. 


Haridasjee. 


etal Goolam Rassul, 
ee. Baba Dixit, 
sive! Vasoodeo Joshi. 


232 ; Zikerkhan. 





Pyarkhan. 

— Hasankhan. 

ee.| Nirmul Shada, 
-' Rajab Alli. 
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aATNea WATT. Nanasahib Pauashe. 
mracuy aiaiae, 


THAT, 


Govindram Sarangiwala. 


NAMES. NAMES. 
Northern India. Northern India. 
aE STS, woe eee| Bandé Alli, 
ryan, i aes Bichukhan. 
TBTAASY. ee ees Goolam Alli. 
seaaa, ., ,,,,| Husankhan. 
TMA. vce aeeo{ Nannekhan. 
STATE, woe ose Amirkhan. 

GAIA BlalAL..... ...., Sakharambawa Kashiker. 
Z1e a ala mas, ies - Mahadeobawa Gokhlay. 
sTaAUT MSS, ae | Triumbuckrao Godbolay. 
fTATTAUA Free. oe Vinavekrao Kanheray. 

Haare, vss sees} Koodavasing. 
Taal. een nu Nasirkhan. 
area, - Joghasing. 
MBAS AAT. ....| Lolakaval Kissen. 
areata. : Jorawarsing. 
TATA, tees sees} Amminkhan. 
ectagy. eee} Haidarbux. 
AIBlATT, bees Mowlahux 


Bijaya. 





